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We feel that the subject matter in the pictures included in 
the story more than makes up for the lack of quality so.... 


Please do not be too harsh in your evaluation of the photo 
reproductions offered in this compilation. Most of the 
source photographs were either from 'box brownie' equipment 
handled by complete amateurs or poorly reproduced newspaper 
pictures. 

Add to this the factor of 25 to 50 years of age and you come 
up with a printer's headache. We have done the best we could 
with the source material...your indulgence please. 


Victoria Maris 
38130 N. 6th St. E. 
Palmdale, CA 93550 
Phone 947-3887 


August 1, 1971 


J. Shelton Gordon 
38144 6th St. E. 
Palmdale, CA 


INTRODUCTION 


Dear Pioneer Friends: 

The writer now has been working on this collection since the 
early part of 1970. 

These letters really tell "Incredible Tales" of happenings even 
before 1900. Much more could and should be added. Perhaps this will 
be a starter. Thus, inspiring others to put their stories down on 
paper and preserving for future generations the history of the remark¬ 
able development of Antelope Valley. Will you also pick up the "torch" 
and help tell the "story"? Make it your personal duty to dig up in¬ 
formation of the "Days gone by". If we do not, the information will 
soon be lost. 

Our personal appreciation knows no bounds for the friendliness 
and kindness of our many friends and acquaintances in this lovely 
Antelope Valley. Health and happiness have been ours for which we 
are most grateful. 

Requests for letters, reminiscences or stories have been asked 
for from many of the people that have lived in Antelope Valley for 
many years. There are many more that this partial list does not in¬ 
clude, such as those that are not known to the writer. It is suggested 
that this list be increased and enlarged by the persons receiving a 
copy of this brief collection with the hope that a complete accumula¬ 
tion of information will be compiled. Thus it becomes an individual 
effort of each and everyone that receives a copy of this collection' 
These letters are bound with the clip opening at the back so that 
additional letters can be inserted. 

Copies of this collection are being given to those whose letters 
are herein reproduced. Also copies are being sent to the City of 
Palmdale, The Chamber of Commerce, the History Dept, of the Palmdale 
High School and the Palmdale Branch of the L.A. County Library on 
9th St. E. here in Palmdale. 

This is not a complete history by any means but has been an effort 
by the writer to get together reports and reminiscences from the peo¬ 
ple themselves that had these many and varied experiences. Thus it is 
first hand by those "Pioneers" to whom we owe so much. 

If you the recipient of one of these collections wish to add to 
this collection of letters, please do so. Perhaps, you know of others 
that can and should add to this effort. 

Be sure the report is written down (not Verbal) on paper so it 
can be retyped and reproduced. Let the writer have it and in due time, 
we will get out a "Second Edition". 


Very sincerely yours, 

J. Shelton Gordon 
Viola F. Gordon 
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TALES OF ANA VERDE HILLS By J. Shelton Gordon 


Many new people and visitors ask about Palmdale and the Antelope 
Valley as to the way things were years ago. There are many persons 
here in the valley that have been here a great deal longer than we have. 

But having always been interested in the activities of the community 
where ever I have been perhaps has given me an insight and an interest 
in the happenings of an area that some others might not have had. 

Wm. McAdam Sr. had gone to the Pasadena High School about the 
same time as I had. He and his brothers were good football players so 
they were the idols of the younger students of which I was one. The 
McAdam family moved to Palmdale in the early years. Being very 
successful in the development of the then small community. In 1937 Wm. 
McAdam Sr. and his wife Ethel had me design a lovely story and one half 
colonial house on the northwest corner of 12th St. E. and Palmdale Blvd. 

It was the best and the largest house in Palmdale at that time. It has 
since been moved over on Eleventh St. Still a fine looking house. As 
I remember the parcel of ground cost $100.00 and the house $5,500.00. 

So you see there has been quite a change in the value of land as well 
as the cost of houses since then. 

I was appalled at the dry barren land and I said to Bill when I 
looked at the site. "Why in the world are you building a home in this 
God forsaken place?" Bill straightened up and said "Just you wait Shelton 
in a few years I will have this place "Blossoming like the Rose" and he 
sure did. The place was fenced with roses on the fence. Beautiful 
lawn and flowers inside the fence and fruit trees of every variety. 

Shortly after that the war started, and I did not see him again until 1945. 

During the War, I was gone from our home town in Pasadena until 
1944. Being employed as a construction superintendent by some of the 
large construction companies building cantonments in the southwest of 
U.S. Then in 1944 came back to Pasadena and went back into the con¬ 
struction business for myself and became very busy. 

On Easter Sunday in 1945, Viola and I were feeling very blue. 

Barbara's first husband was a young lieutenant in the Air Force. He 
had just died. John was a cadet in the Air Force, the "Battle of the 
Bulge" was going on. In all it made one feel quite apprehensive and 
discouraged. The weather in Pasadena was cloudy and gloomy. We decided 
to drive over to Palmdale to see Bill McAdam. We came over Angeles 
Crest and as we got to Vincent the sun was shining, we saw poppies in 
bloom on the hills. My, what a change for the better in such a short 
time. We cheered up quickly. 

We stopped in at Bill McAdam's house. They were just getting 
ready to go to church. Ethel McAdam said "Let's go to church," we have 
a ham in the oven, so stay for dinner." Which we did of course. Sitting 
out on the green lawn and looking at his lovely place and yard I could 
not help but remember the dry barren place that I had seen in 1937. The 
McAdam place was really the show place of Palmdale. In visiting we 
talked about Palmdale and its future. I told Bill this place is going 
to boom, very shortly. Then I asked Bill what have you got around here 
for sale? Bill, remarked, "Oh, just about anything you want." But . 
Shelton, I do not want to take advantage of you. You are a friend of 
mine." I remarked that I was over 21 and suggested that we go for a 
drive and look around. We did and we bought lots 5 and 6 on Sierra 
Highway at about R-8 which the SP R.R. bought ten years later for their 
Colton cut off. 
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Palmdale seemed to just fit our needs. We had become in love with 
the desert during the war years when we lived in the heat and the dust 
and the dry winds of the deserts of the South West. Palmdale was close 
to Pasadena yet had that dry desert climate that we craved. We came up 
to Palmdale practically every weekend after that Easter. We began to 
look for a place for our selves where we could come up weekends and 
eventually live. Bill told us about a place up in the hills south of 
Palmdale. "Just an old deserted house, plenty of sage brush and joshua 
trees, no water, plenty of land but it is not good for anything. I do 
not believe you would want it." But he took us up to the place. We 
went over Ave. S. dusty, full of ruts, a single track road that you could 
hardly find. Then after going what seemed a very long way we turned 
south on a worse road thru the brush and old wash outs until we drove 
up thru the brush in front of this house that to us was sure out in the 
wilderness for sure. 

We walked up the rickety steps onto the porch before we looked 
around. We had been so busy picking our way thru the brush and over the 
bad road that we did not see the view until we got on the porch. There 
it was before us. Palmdale Lake in the foreground and then the panoramic 
view of the whole of Antelope Valley. It was absolutely beautiful. Just 
what we wanted. I said to Bill SOLD , and gave him a down payment. He 
said that was the fastest sale he had ever made. We remodeled the house 
and made it livable and started coming up every week end. We named the 
place "El Rancho Del Lago Lindo" meaning the ranch of the beautiful lake. 
Soon we made it our permanent home. We bought other property in the 
area and soon discoverd that it was called Ana Verde Valley on the geo¬ 
logical map. Our property was really in the foothills so that is the 
reason for the name "Ana Verde Hills". 

Gradually other people that loved the open spaces, the pleasant 
rural surroundings have now become our neighbors. Among some of those 
are Grace Oliver, The Ross Amspoker's, The Fred Turner's, The A.F. Word 
Family, The Louis Deris Family, The Herbert Trosin Family, The Lockwood 
Family and many others. The count recently of the families south of Ave 
S was fifty. All of them good neighbors, gracious people and fine fam¬ 
ilies. How could a person want for more than this result. Many other 
families have bought land in the Ana Verde Hills and just waiting for 
the right time to also build a well designed home. Where they may raise 
their families in pleasant rural surroundings that are yet very close 
to school and transportation. 

We had a fire at our place in April of 1967. The gabled part of 
the house was damaged so bad that I tore it down to the floor and rebuilt. 
Thus we have really a new house. But of course on the same site. On 
August 16 of this year we celebrated our fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
Twenty five of those years have been spent ot our home in Ana Verde 
Hills; "El Rancho Del Lago Lindo". When we came, there were about 500 
people living in Palmdale and about 100 crank telephones. We have had 
a great growth and this seems to be just the beginning. But maybe we 
can save Ana Verde Hills for those that still want a place for quiet 
graceful rural living. 


Sincerely, 

J. Shelton Gordon 


December 1, 1970 


CELEBRATING GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — Mr. and 

Mrs. J. Shelton Gordon celebrated.'their 50th wedding 
anniversary recently at a reception held at El Rancho 
Del Lago Lindo, their hema in Ana Verde Hills. 
Their children and grandchildren hiosted the affair at¬ 


tended by more than 200 relatives and n£»w and old 
friends. The couple have two children, Barbara Gordon 
Turner and John Gordon, Jr. who with their families, 
live in Palmdale. AUgUS.t l6th s l^Q 



TALES OF ANTELOPE VALLEY 
" In the Olden Days 11 


January 1971 

From: J. Shelton Gordon 

38144 N. Sixth St. E. 

Palmdale, CA 93550 

To: "The Antelope Valley Pioneers" 

Subject: Request for stories, letters and reminiscences of 

Antelope Valley days prior to 1950. Especially his¬ 
torical happenings of community affairs as well as 
personal experiences both tragic and humorous that 
should be of record for posterity. 

Dear A.V. Pioneer: 

It is with a certain amount of presumptiveness that I take on 
unbidden the pleasant burden of suggesting that you do what has been 
referred to in the above subject. 

We are comparitively newcomers in respect to the peoDle to whom 
this letter is addressed. We came to Palmdale in 1945 but we had 
known the McAdam- Sr. family for a long time. In fact. Bill McAdam Sr. 
and his brothers were our football heroes at Pasadena High School back 
in 1913 and 1914. Then in 1937 we had designed the beautiful story 
and one half colonial house where they lived so many years at the N.W. 
corner of 12th St. E. and Palmdale Blvd. Thus had kept in contact 
with the family and were quite well acquainted with Palmdale. Perhaps 
then we can assume we are included in the "Palmdale Pioneers." 

Many of you can write down past historical happenings of the Palm¬ 
dale area from memory or from stories that were told to you by parents 
or older friends. If we do not record such events and occasions they 
are soon forgotten and lost forever. Whereas if we get these things 
down on paper now while we are still here the information will be val¬ 
uable and also will be of mutual enjoyment. The further back you go 
the better. 

Many of our old friends have gone into the "Beyond". "We have not lost 
them, they have just gone a little sooner than ourselves." But while 
we are still alive and well is certainly the time to get this information 
together. 

Happenings that were tragic at the time, after many years provide 
us with often humorous retrospection. " Time heals many wounds, adjusts 
conditions and explains facts ." 

With the near future of the development of the Intercontinental 
Airport, Palmdale will soon lose its past identity. The massive planning 
for this whole south Antelope Valley and its orderly development is hard 
at the moment to comprehend. So, in order to preserve any information 
of the old Palmdale it is up to us the "A.V. Pioneers" to do it. 

The young people of today face many complex problems. Our problems 
were simple in comparison. But, perhaps telling of our experience of 
the past may inspire them to realize that as we faced our problems with 
courage so can they also face their problems with courage and fortitude. 

Thus, perhaps, we the "A.V. Pioneers" will have been of help and 
assistance to the generation that is taking their place in community 
affairs of today. Also we hope that we will not be entirely forgotten 
as Antelope Valley grows into the Intercontinental City of tomorrow. 


Sincerely yours , 
J. Shelton Gordon 
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TALES OF ANA VERDE HILLS By J. Shelton Gordon , 
The "Sage" of Ana Verde Hills 
November, 1970 


People often ask where the name Ana Verde came from. It is nn 
the old Geological Survey Maps as far back as I can remember so one 
would assume the name was given by one of the parties that came throuqh 
here surveying many years ago. Or perhaps it had to do with one of 
the old Spanish Grants. 


The name is certainly appropriate. As Ana means year and Verde 
means green. "Green all year", which is certainly true when you - con- 
sider the beautiful juniper trees and the manzanita that grow there 
!n the foothill area. Added to that are the Joshua Trees, the Saqe 
the Salt Brush and the Buckwheat that all add to the different shades 
of desert green. Thus we appropriate the name Ana Verde Hills with 
considerable justification. 


We, the resident owners in Ana Verde Hills were heartbroken when 
on August 19, 1970, at 2:30 p.m. a fire was started in the center of 
section five by careless motorcyclists. In five hours 1500 acres of 
our beautiful chaparral and ground cover was burned off. If the wind 
had not shifted we may also have lo^st our homes. Things always seem 
to have their humorous side even in tragedy. Some optomist made the 
remark Well,no more fire hazard." 


Now of course already the fire department has reseeded the hills 
by hand and by airplane. So we look forward now after these gentle 
fall rains for our Ana Verde Hills to again be green. It will take a 
little while for the brush to become green again but it will. Juniper 
Hills had an experience like ours a few years ago. Looking at it now 
you scarcely see the scars that were so evident at first. 

Ana Verde Hills has become a choice place to live. Many have 
called it the Beverly Hills of Antelope Valley. The elevation is 
several hundred feet higher than the valley floor. Thus making it 
cooler in the summer and warmer in the winter than the lower areas. 

The panoramic view of the Palmdale Lake and of Antelope Valley of 
course make the homesites very desirable as a place for a home. The 
zoning requirement of not more than one house to an acre offers privacy 
amid pleasant rural surroundings. 

Recently the Ana Verde Vally Improvement Association has reorgan¬ 
ized with a large representative membership of owners. The membership 
comprising of the present residents as well as many property owners 
who are planning to build in the not too distant future. 

One of the first things that the Ana Verde Valley Improvement 
Association did after the fire was to post the private property with 
signs that said "Private Roads Property Owners Only." Naturally, 
that does not keep out guests or legitimate prospects for homesites 
But Motorcyclists, Dune Buggies and the like are not welcome. We have 
had three disastrous fires in the past year and we cannot.be blamed 
for being Fire Conscious". The deportment of these people have brouqht 
on these restrictions upon themselves. We intend that Ana Verde Hills 
shall be a high class residential rural community. Where we may live 
in quiet and peace with ourselves and our neighbors. The families that 
have built homes and are living in this pleasant area are working to¬ 
gether to make it decent and respectable, a place to raise their children 
who will in turn become first class citizens. Thus the Ana Verde Valiev 
Improvement Association becomes a valuable organization. 
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Ana Verde Hills cont. 


The area that we have assumed to be the Ana Verde Hills bound- 1 
aries have been Sierra Highway to the east and Ave. S. to the north. 
Thus including in general the township known as T-5N, R-12-W. This 
including the area south of the ridge of the Sierra Paloma Mountains 
known as Peaceful Valley going south to approximately Vincent. It 
is surprising how densely populated this township is and therefore 
it is almost impossible to hunt in this area without being in viola¬ 
tion of the hunting laws. In that persons are too clo.se to an estab¬ 
lished road or a residence to be legal. Thus owners are posting 
their property with no hunting signs and are also asking the super¬ 
visors to close this area against any hunting or shooting. The 
game has long since gone or been killed off so there is no reason 
for out of town people to expose the owners to the danger of getting 
killed by a stray bullet or carelessly setting another fire with 
disastrous results. 

New homes are being built in Ana Verde Hills by prominent local 
families and several more are in the planning stage. Recently, other 
executive residences have been built that have added to the prestige 
of this residential community that has earned the reputation of 
really being the "Bel Aire" of Antelope Valley. With its panoramic 
view of the Palmdale Lake and Antelope Valley. The high elevation 
of over 3,000 feet really envisions the statement of "The Mountains 
Meet the Desert" in Ana Verde Hills." 



J. Shelton Gordon 


Viola F. Gordon 


1957 - President 
Palmdale Chamber of Commerce 

1964 - President 
Antelope Valley Board of Trade 


1956 - 1957 
President of- 
Antelope Valley Chapter 
Zonta International 
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The Arnold Munz Story 


Arnold Munz 
1422 Hill Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

February 27, 1971 


My Dear Friend: 

I received your letter some time ago. Although I was born 
in Palmdale 77 years ago, I hardly qualify as a real pioneer 
as we moved away from Palmdale in 1899 when I was just six years 
old. 


I know my father arrived in Old Palmdale (Old Palmdale was 
two miles east of the present Palmdale) from Fairbury, Illinois 
in 1882 with his wife and four children. (He had emigrated to 
the U.S. from Switzerland some ten years earlier.) I was the 
eighth child, born Aug. 7 , 1893. One more child - a girl - was 
born after I was. When my folks first lived in Palmdale my 
father operated a general merchandise store. He wasn't a good 
storekeeper, so he sold his store to Ferninand Tetzloff. We 
had a nice little farm, just 10 acres. We raised some alfalfa 
and had a nice orchard. At that time everybody had plenty of 
water, but for some reason or other a new water company was 
formed and all of those first settlers lost their water rights 
and they were really out of luck. My father dug by hand and 
windlass a well 250 feet deep. One thing I will assure you, 
he wasn't at the bottom doing the digging - he was on top working 
the windlass. How he ever got anyone to go down there and do 
the digging was always a mystery. They got plenty of water for 
domestic use and he put up a windmill and that part worked out 
fine. Well things went from bad to worse - trying to farm with¬ 
out irrigating water, but then the real tragedy happened. My 
mother passed away when the last child, my little sister Lotte 
was born. Then my father was in real trouble. Nine children 
to raise and no mother. 

Something had to be done as there simply was no chance to 
make a living in Palmdale. Somewhere along the line my father 
got in touch with a French slicker by the name of Leon Vicett. 
Vicett's nephew was supposed to have filed on a 160 acre home¬ 
stead at Elizabeth Lake - 20 miles west of Palmdale. Vicett 
made a deal with my father to trade his homestead right ( which 
he never had in the first place ) for the 10 acres of land in 
Palmdale ( which wasn't any good either. ) 

So in 1898 the family proceeded to move to Elizabeth Lake. 

We had four boney, but faithful horses and an old wagon, and how 
we ever got the moving job done is another mystery. The home¬ 
stead had no buildings of any kind, no water. The land was 
solidly covered with brush and timber of all kind. Put yourself 
in that spot and try and see how it must have felt. My father 


Arnold Munz 
Page 2 
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got some old friends from Palmdale to help him build a house. 

I remember the carpenter's name was Byer. He was German. They 
dug a well not 250 feet but got fine drinking water at 20 feet. 

There wasn't much water in the lake at that time. Our land 
joined the lake, and there were about two acres of very moist 
and rich soil which we raised about everything you could think 
of. In fact we just about lived on the stuff we raised in that 
garden. Next began the job of clearing the timber and brush off 
the land. That really turned into something right quick! My 
father decided to try to burn the brush, and burn it he did!! 

He started the biggest forest fire of all time. It burned for 
five days and nights. None of those mountains had ever been 
burned, so you can imagine what a fire it made. It burned all 
the neighbors' fences for miles, so my father wasn't very popular 
with the neighbors about that time. If a person started a fire 
like that now he would probably be safely put in the Hoosegow 
for at least 20 years. Even then about a week after the fire was 
out the Forest Service sent a ranger up from Newhall. His name 
was Douglas, a very fine man. Mr. Douglas rode up on a big 
mule. All of us kids were scared to death when we saw him coming. 

We thought sure they were going to put my father in jail. Mr. 

Douglas talked for a while, watered and fed his mule, and he 
sized things up around there and I guess he figured that John 
Munz had troubles enough trying to raise all those kids. Then 
he shook hands and rode back to Newhall, and that was the end 
of that. 

Things started getting a little better from then on. My 
father was instrumental in getting the first Post Office. He 
operated it for at least 25 years right at the ranch. We all 
stuck together and worked hard. We never had any money. In 
fact, I didn't know what money looked like until I got a job 
when I was 12 years old driving the horses on a haybailing crew. 

I received 75£ a day for a ten hour day, and my meals. The man 
I worked for was a real oldtimer in the valley; his name was Frank 
Frakes, a fine friend and neighbor. 

My father would work at anything he could get besides working 
on the homestead. In the summertime he would work for Max Godde 
or Bill Radloff, two of the real oldtimers in the valley. On 
the haybai 1 er job he would get $1.50 per day, and on the thrasher 
$2.00 a day. For a ten hour day that was the standard pay. Of 
course his meals were included. These people were all great 
friends and they used to really celebrate on New Years Eve at 
the John Ritter Winery located eight miles west of Palmdale. 

Another tragedy happened in 1911 when our good friend and 
neighbor Gottlob Ritter's daughter, Martha, 15 years old, was 
accidently shot with a shot gun and it practically shot off her 
left elbow. Had that happened in this day and age the worst 
would have been a stiff arm. The accident happened at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and no doctor within 30 miles. My 
brother, Eli, got his best team of horses and drove most of the 
night to meet the four o'clock train in the early morning. The 
Los Angeles County Hospital met the train in L.A. with an ambulance 
and inside of two hours a fine surgeon operated on the arm. But 
it was too late. Blood poison had set in and he had to take the 
arm off at the shoulder. The doctor gave her one chance in a 
thousand to survive, and luckily she did. She is the most remarkable 
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girl In the world and I should know as she has been my wife for 
47 years. 

So, that Is the way we go through life. My three brothers 
Emil, Ell, and Eric are all gone. I have one sister in a 
Convalescent Hospital in Pasadena, who was 88 years old last 
Wednesday. She is Mrs. Ingeborg Holland, and she lived all her 
life up In the Antelope Valley. She Is the one that Is most 
responsible for raising all of us kids, and she also took my 
baby sister, Lotte, to Switzerland when she was 13 years old. 

My baby sister was adopted by some very wealthy folks in Switzer¬ 
land and she has always lived there. She Is 75 years old. She 
visited all of us about 10 years ago. 

The last good life-long friend that I had was Emil Ritter 
and he is gone too. So one by one we slip away. 

I retired from my garage business in 1958. I hope this 
letter won't be too boring, as it is quite long. If it is 
throw it in the waste basket. 


Your friend, 
Arnold Munz 


P.S. The old original house that my father built is now on 
exhibition at Glen Settles' Gold Mine at Rosamond. 



About 1910... Mrs. Nye was the teacher. 

The old Belleview School, S.E. corner 45th West & Ave, N. - Quartz Hill. 
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EL RANCHO COURSON by Mary J. Courson 


My husband, Mel Courson, started building the first motel 
ever built in the Antelope Valley during September of 1941. At 
that time Palmdale had a population of 300 and the town consisted 
only of the drug store owned by Bill Baker, the post office, a 
filling station, and the Joshua Athletic Club with the slogan 
"You're A Stranger Only Once". The main activity of the area was 
alfalfa and due to the lack of people and the remoteness in general 
everyone thought Mel was crazy to start a Motel business. 

To compound the situation the War started in December, 1941 
and when the motel was completed in January it appeared all the 
more ridiculous that the motel would ever make it. However Mel's 
enthusiasm for the area began to prove out when some of the movie 
producers used the area for Laurel and Hardy movies as well as 
various westerns. Roy Rogers kept his horse Trigger at our stables. 
John Wayne and Jean Arthur stayed at the motel during a picture 
being shot near Palmdale and as the War activity increased our 
most celebrated patron was Howard Hughes. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
stayed with us one weekend and Huey Long Jr. was married at El 
Rancho Courson. 

Mel helped bring the first bank (Bank of America) to Palmdale 
and he convinced Lockheed to come to the area. With his great 
enthusiasm, "things" began to happen and later he was elected 
Palmdale's first "Mayor." 

One of the most vivid recollections was the incident involving 
the man who built the fence around the ranch, a hunchback named 
Oscar Newquist, who picked up with a lady of the evening for some¬ 
time. Later when he became ill and felt that he was going to die 
he ordered that doves fly around his grave at his funeral. During 
his very last days he called in all of his friends that he wanted 
to be pall bearers and gave them each a bottle of whiskey and at 
his funeral they had the doves fly around during the ceremony. 

With the addition of the restaurant we had people driving 
out all the way from Los Angeles to dine because we raised our 
own beef, chickens, pigs, etc., and had real butter which was 
practically unheard of during those war years. 

The war years were trying and most difficult for millions 
of Americans but our association with the servicemen and their 
wives (from nearby Muroc Air Base now known as Edwards Air Force 
Base), the movie people, the business executives, and people from 
all walks of life who left their imprint at the ranch during those 
hectic and exciting years leaves memories that are unforgetable 
to all of us who remember the hey days of El Rancho Courson. 


Mary J. Courson 
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Floyd and Anita Lecher 
940 E. Ave. Q-10 
Palmdale 


Dear Shelton: 

Our family came out to California in 1914 and settled out 
at Llano. My parents and I both homesteaded a piece of land at 
Llano. Their part is now owned by the Crystalaire Country Club. 
My land was just east of Crystalaire on the east side of 165th 
St. E. 


In the spring of 1930, I moved to Palmdale and built a home 
west of the railroad depot on Ave. Q-9. Since then, I built two 
other homes and three triplexes in one of which we are now living. 
Anita and I were married in 1937. 

In 1930, there were not many homes or stores in Palmdale. 

I can remember that where we are now living was at one time, the 
edge of town. West of 5th St. W. there were no houses or buildings 
of any kind. Also, when the old schoolhouse was located across 
from the now Taco Hacienda on what was named later as Palmdale 
Blvd. That was the end of the road or street. 

Just an added note to say - if the valley continues to grow 
for the next 25 or 30 years as it has the past - we won't believe 
our eyes - we should live so long!?! 

Floyd and Anita Lecher 


January 20, 1971 


Dear Friend Shelton: 

Was away when your letter requesting stories, etc. of the 
early days of Palmdale arrived, but I hasten to answer. My days 
date from the 1919's onward and I will be only too happy to meet 
with you and add my "Two-bits" worth. Also, would suggest you 
contact George R. Taylor, 740 W. Milling St., Lancaster. I know 
If we could get him into a meeting he could add a lot to the cause. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fred Fehrensen, Jr. 
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"MEMORIES OF A HOMESTEADER" 


by Beulah Herman 


How well I remember the hard times we had when we home¬ 
steaded in the hills near Littlerock. Our son was about 
twenty months old. We had to haul all our water for drinking 
and cooking and soforth; we did have it hard, but all in all 
we were happy. I must say though that young people today don't 
know what hard times are. It was in March, 1928 that we moved 
dnto our homestead to start proving up. 

To get to our homestead from the beach we came over Beverly 
Glenn on a dirt road that rambled through the hills to Van Nuys, 
on through Van Nuys to San Fernando Road. Then on up the hills 
through Newhall Tunnel. We passed through Newhall and Saugus. 
From Saugus we traveled on up past the little Honby School. 
Somewhere along it was called Nadeau Road and at Lang there was 
a Railroad stop. A little ways past Lang there was a little 
grave with an old wooden cross and a rusty wire fence around it. 
We were told that a little girl had come west with the Covered 
Wagon Pioneers. Every time we passed that little grave I felt 
sad. Since the new road has been put in, I have always wanted 
to stop and see if the little grave is still there. 

Coming on up the Canyon, now it's "Soledad Canyon" we 
passed big sand rocks that looked like Monkey faces. From there 
we could see Vasquez Rocks, where that notorious bandit Tiburcio 
Vasquez and his bunch of outlaws used to hide out. 

I believe it was in October of 1928 that we were bringing 
my husbands mother home with us for a visit. It was a lovely 
drive up the canyon as all the trees were yellow and gold. We 
stopped at a farm house across from those Monkey Faced Rocks to 
buy some cider. My husbands mother told us that when she was 
a little girl her mother used to bring her to this same farm to 
visit a family. She stood there looking at those rocks a long 
time. She said it brought back many memories, especially one 
night Tiburcio Vasquez and his band of outlaws were heard sing¬ 
ing coming up the canyon. They could be heard long before they 
got to the farm. They would take pigs, chickens, eggs and 
calves. Just anything they needed. But always paid for all 
that they took and left money besides. Needless to say, no one 
ever gave them away when they were hiding out up in those rocks. 
They never hurt anyone. But still the women folk were afraid. 

My husbands mother was Maria Leucadia Oxarart. Her father 
was Gaston Oxarart. A "French Basque" from the Pyrenees, who 
in 1878 bought the Encino Rancho at an auction. Paid for it 
with all gold. I can't remember the exact amount. At one time 
I looked it up in the old records down in the basement of the old 
City Hall in Los Angeles. Her father named the estate el Rancho 
de Los Encinos. He raised sheep and wheat. It is said that 
he sold as much as 1,500,000 pounds of wool at one time. 

After we left those Monkey faced Rocks, we came on into 
Acton, a mining town. From there we drove on to Harold and 
stopped at Alpine Springs to rest a bit and get a cool drink 
of water and fill up our water jugs. Instead of going on into 
Palmdale, we turned about a half mile north of Alpine Springs 
to the right, that road took us past Barrel Springs where 
several years ago at this writing was taken out several thousand 
dollars worth of Indian Artifacts that was sold to the Museum 
there in Los Angeles, Ca. 
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Beulah Herman cont. 


If we wanted to go the short cut to our homestead, which 
we called the back road, from Barrel Springs, we continued on 
and along Littlerock Creek on the north side of the Creek past 
an old Adobe ruins that, had been a Butterworth Stage Coach stop. 
Just across on the south side of the creek, upon the hillside 
was a grave with an old wooden cross. The story goes that, a 
man shot a big Grizzley Bear there and wounded it and it killed 
him before it finally died. He was buried on the same spot. 

Going south on up the creek towards the Breslin Homestead, 
there were numerous mounds or Indian graves. After a heavy rain 
we would find Indian Artifacts but we never disturbed those 
mounds or Indian graves. 

For several months we rented the building there in Little- 
rock where the Post Office was, from Ben Brainard. Paid him 
$15.00 a month. While we were building our house on the home- 
stead Mr. Brainard was Postmaster and my husband was assistant 
Postmaster and I clerked. We averaged $1.50 a day. That was 
for the cancellation. Later my husband was appointed Postmaster 
but in the meantime, we had moved and given up that job. It 
was a lot of work. 

My husband was very community spirited. He helped organize 
the American Legion Post #401, and was the first Commander. Also 
was instigator in organizing the Antelope Valley Land Owners (1928) 
Chamber of Commerce and getting the kitchen at Keppel Union- 
School all electric. 

He had a Hillbilly Band he named "The Desert Rattlers." 

They played for dances and entertainments. One evening there 
was a doings at the Keppel Union School in Littlerock and Baby 
Gumm, as Judy Garland was known here and then, was on the program 
and sang. She really went over big. We had wonderful times. 

Always doing something to keep the folks happy. A.V. Post 401 
was organized in 1930 or 1931. 

When we turned off the main road onto the little road that 
led back to our homestead house, there was a sign nailed upon a 
Joshua Tree. "PURGATORY" was the sign my husband had dubbed in 
a humorous moment because "it was hot and it was a place to suffer 
for your sins" he said. That sign remained up there for many 
years. 

We took over the old Barton Ranch there on 77th St. in 
Littlerock and packed pears under the Twin Cedars Label as there 
were two large Cedars in front of the house. We had some of the 
finest pears on that ranch and several Arkansas Black, the best 
apple you ever tasted. A person would almost drown when biting 
into one of those apples, they were so full of juice. That was 
a lovely big old house, lots of shade trees, and the hottest days 
I canned fruit all day and didn't mind it at all. 

When the depression came along, we went broke there. We 
moved back to the Beach for awhile but we didn't stay down there 
long. By that time, the desert was in our blood so, we moved back 
up here on the old Carson Homestead. That really was a lovely 
house. There, too, we had to haul all our water for drinking and 
cooking. We did have a windmill for water for the cattle, but 
it only ran when the wind blew and the water wasn't fit for the 
house, as chipmunks and other small animals would get in it. 
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We ran cattle all over those high hills south of the 
Southern Pacific RR Tracks. Every three days the cattle would 
come down to the gate waiting to be let out to come to the 
Rancho for water. We had to watch the time of day to be sure 
the train wasn't coming. The cattle would mill around the 
watering trough for several hours. Then head back to the hills. 

We had one old mean cow that my husband had to milk as she was 
a kicker. I named her old Bell. Along with our cattle, we 
ran a few for Mr. Stuckey and a Mrs. Martin. 

We had an old white sway-back horse that I sometimes rode 
into Palmdale, with my son back of me. I don't think he liked 
men, for when my husband would get on him he would buck, sun fish, 
and do everything in the book to try to get him off. But my 
husband was a good rider and stayed with him until he wore him¬ 
self out. Then he would ride Old Tony off and look for calves 
that would stray off. I remember once he found three of them 
way over near the Red Rover Mine. 

We tried to raise turkeys, chickens and ducks. One morning 
when Son and I went out and opened the chicken house, there wasn't 
any fowl at all. Thieves had come in the night and must have 
gassed them all and loaded them up and got away without us hear¬ 
ing them. Son did say "Mommy I heard a chicken squawk in the 
night but I couldn't get you or Daddy awake." A few days before 
that, our dog who Son called Rusty, disappeared, so he wasn't 
there to warn us. 

Later we heard that had happened to several chicken raisers 
there in Littlerock. That put us out of the poultry business 
fast. Not much left now of that old homestead, but the cement 
watering trough with a dead tree leaning over it, and some of 
the foundation of the chicken house there at the base of the 
hill. Makes me feel very sad too. 

Just a reminder when now I drive by. At that time we had 
an old Model T Ford, and the thing I dreaded the most was to 
drive into Littlerock, as over the hill and down, there was 
some kind of a seep on the edge of the road. There were two 
chuck holes and this slick stuff, came oozing up out of those 
chuck holes and ran and spread across the road. It was slick 
as glass. 

Sometimes my husband, if he were along, would have me stop 
and he would throw sand across it so we wouldn't skid. Coming 
back I would have to slow down for that slick place, then gun 
the Model T to make the other hill. I would try to get my 
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husband to drive over that bad place. He would only laugh and call 
me chicken. 

Sometime ago I drove past that old Homestead and it brought back 
many memories. Some happy and a lot sad. I came on over the road 
where that seep was and thought about all that happened. When I got 
out and walked around, a strange thing met my eyes. I saw some black 
stuff that seemed to be near where the old scary seep was. I took 
some down to the Oil Refinery in Newhall, and was told that it was 
pure petroleum. Wasn't at all like what is used on paving streets. 

Later we bought two lots from Domenic Massari there in Palmdale 
on Q-6. That's where Don Hertel's Drug Store is now. We borrowed 
a truck from Domenic and Danny and what was left of the house on our 
homestead, we moved to those lots and built a cabin and shed and a 
corral for our young cow named Sally, after our good neighbor that 
we had traded two little pigs to for this heifer. Our neighbor was 
Mrs. Sally Mapes. In about 1936 we built us a nice house there on 
those lots, set out shade trees and we had a lot of grapes. 

In the meantime Danny Massari had sent for his wife and two small 
sons from Italy and built them an adobe brick house near us. Our son 
and Louie and Rocko, Danny's boys, used to play ball together. Later 
Danny and his wife had a sweet baby girl. I think they named her Annie. 
At first Danny's wife wouldn't speak English but she and I made sign 
language. She was very sweet and I like her very much. We finally 
sold that place back to Domenic in about 1939. 

Mrs. Beulah Herman 
Rt. 1, Box 62 E 7 
Pearblossom, CA 93550 
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March 17, 1971 


"I REMEMBER" 


Both of my grandfathers fought in the Civil War. Our 
grandfather, Richard Henry Wilks was from Tennessee and fought 
in that war and was taken prisoner. When the war was over he 
was freed but was too sick and weak to travel. A good family 
from the North took him in and fed and nursed him until he was 
able to make it back home. 

They had to have been wonderful Christians, as he said he 
was lousey as a hog, besides being sick and weak. He had almost 
starved to death while in prison. 

When he finally did get home Grandmother, Dolly Dickey Wilks, 
hardly recognized him, he was so thin. She was over-joyed to 
see him, as she had never had one word from him, thought he 
had been killed. She too, had had a hard time to keep soul and 
body together for herself and two small children (Uncle W. Henry 
Wilks and Aunt Florence (Dutch) Wilks). 

The thing that Grandmother missed most was salt....She 
would go out and dig up the dirt around the smokehouse where 
they had hung meat to cure. She would put water over the dirt 
and let settle, then use that water for seasoning food. That 
made a deep impression on me. I am never without salt in my 
home. 


Our mother's father, Andrew Jackson Ball (Jack) was too 
young to fight. So, he ran away and enlisted as a Drummer Boy. 
He too, wanted to do his part. His youngest daughter, Cynthia 
Fender, widow of D. W. Fender, is still living near Pocahontas, 
Arkansas and she is still as spry as a cricket. It was said 
of grandfather Ball that he was the fastest walker of anyone 
in Arkansas. I could believe that as my mother could sure out 
walk any of her girls. 

Both grandfathers have a bunch of descendants still living 
in California, Arkansas, New Mexico and Texas. 

T too, enjoy reading the Old Timer column. 

Mrs. Beulah Wilks Herman 
Star Rt. 1, Box 62 E 7 
Pearblossom, Ca. 93553 
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IN THE 'OLE STAGE.COACH DAYS-. 

Above, can be seen the old Martin 
stage coach Inn and stage coach stop 
on 77th St. E. in Littlerock, immediate¬ 
ly behind the Jack Bones Packing House 
on Pearblossom Hwy. In the late 1800's, 
much horse driven and horse traffic 


stopped at the Martin Stage Coach Inn 
—much Pony Express mail also, goods,, 
mail, and people headed for California 
gold fields from the Eastern seashore. 
The Inn still stands surrounded by huge 
Palms in memory of the exciting and 
gay nineties in the Antelope Valley. 


March 1, 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon : 

My cousins, Mr. and Mrs. George Martin 
of Quartz Hill sent me the clipping from the 
paper with the picture of my grandfather's 
old rock house. My husband and I read the 
accompanying article with interest. We 
thought I should write something for you from 
my memories. Actually my early memories are 
mostly of littlerock but I have written what 
I could about Palmdale and enclose it here¬ 
with. 


If you feel it is-worth publishing, I 
would appreciate receiving a copy of the paper. 

I hope my cousins send me more of the articles 
of old Palmdale as I am somewhat of a nut on 
California history, especially about the 
places I know. I have several scrapbooks of 
clippings of historical places and stories 
about them, some are the kind that never find 
a place in history books. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth E. Kinsman 

2803 Moss Ave. 

Los Angeles, Ca. 

90065 

MY EARLY MEMORIES OF PALMDALE 

by Ruth E. Kinsman 

The picture you recently published of the big rock house 
at Littlerock brought many happy membories to me. My maternal 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Amasa Martin, who had lived in Little¬ 
rock since 1890, purchased it in 1907. The house remained in 
the Martin family over fifty years. 

My memory of Palmdale is focused on the Southern Pacific 
depot. My parents lived in the Los Angeles area and from the 
time I was born in 1900 until 1920 we traveled by railroad at 
least once a year to Palmdale to visit our grandparents. As 
soon as we were old enough, my brother and I vied to see who 
would be the first to glimpse the desert when we topped the 
Vincent summit. Then it was time to gather up our baggage and 
make our way to the vestibule to be ready to get off at Palmdale, 
as the train hesitated so briefly, it was as though it hated to 
stop at all. Coming in we slid by the puffing helper engines - 
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on the sidetrack where they waited to push the southbound trains 
over the summit, just as we had been helped up the other side. 

We were always so anxious to see grandpa that we paid little 
attention to the station. It played its part when we returned 
home. 


The train we came up on left the old Arcade station at Fifth 
and Central at seven in the morning but when we returned home 
the train came through Palmdale at 3 a.m. Many times the train 
would be late and we would be glad to do our shivering from the 
crisp morning air of the desert near the potbellied stove in 
the waiting room, running out to look down the tracks to see the 
first sign of the headlight. Often the train was so crowded with 
sleeping passengers the brakeman or conductor would have to take 
us to the smoker to find a seat. In later years they ran a train 
during the day that we could return home on. 

Sometimes I could accompany grandpa to Palmdale to pick up 
the groceries grandma had ordered from Ralphs Grocery Company in 
Los Angeles. There would be flour by the barrel, hundred pound 
sacks of sugar, sacks of potatoes, cases of canned vegetables 
and always a case of Fels Naptha soap. I never will forget the 
smell of those bars of yellow soap but with plenty of elbow 
grease and a brass washboard, they made the clothes come clean. 

Oh, and I mustn't forget my Bostonian grandmother's small wooden 
box of dried codfish packed in salt. 

After the wagon was loaded from the station platform, grandpa 
would drive to Moore's General Store to buy cheese, fresh meat 
if they had any, and small items that grandma needed. After 
that we would have dinner at the Palmdale Inn. Then head south¬ 
east across the desert to Littlerock. 

The road in those days was a wagontrack that wound around 
the Joshua trees, junipers, creosote bushes and rocks too big 
to drive over. I liked to watch the jackrabbits we scared lope 
away from the road. Once in awhile we would see a coyote skulking 
along parallel with us about a couple of hundred feet from the 
road, trying to satisfy his curiosity about us. 

Two miles east we passed the few remaining houses that had 
comprised Old Palmdale as it was now called. It had been the 
original settlement but had lost its identity when the railroad 
came through. Years later the wagontrack road was to be surveyed 
and run on the straight line it now follows and ranches came into 
being along the way. When I first remember traveling the road 
there was nothing between 01d Palmdale and the bridge over Little- 
rock Creek. 

The little cluster of windswept, sundried buildings with 
only an occasional cottonwood tree, its "city limits" marked by 
the sparkle of sun on the discarded tincans and whiskey bottles 
among the sagebrush, bore little resemblance to the thriving 
suburban town with its shade trees and green lawns of present 
day Palmdale. 


Sincerely, Ruth E. Kinsman 
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The Cochran Story 


Mickey & Helen Cochran 
Lancaster, California 
7 February 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Following are some of the things that come to mind when we think 
of our early days in Palmdale and the Antelope Valley. 

When we first came, in November of 1943, the military was the 
predominant occupant of the area. Palmdale Airport was the local base. 
However, this created a severe housing shortage and we felt ourselves 
to be lucky to find any kind of domicile. We lived in a two room house 
with 2 leanto type rooms which served as bedrooms for ourselves and our 
three children, a girl 7, a boy 4, and a girl 6 months. We had running 
water in the house but no hot water. There was a gas range and an 
indoor toilet but there was no bath tub and we felt as if we were 
returning to pioneer days bathing in a washtub. Our washing machine 
was set for 60 cycle electricity and the area at that time had 50 cycle. 
This created a problem and we had to wash by hand in the same washtub 
until we could get the motor rewound. It took quite a long time as 
war time shortages caused a delay in this sort of labor. In January, 
1944, we moved to a 4 room house with a complete bathroom and hot water. 
This seemed quite luxurious after the handicaps of our first valley 
home. This second house was on the corner of what is now Palmdale Blvd. 
and 5th PI. East. The road ended at this point and dwindled into a sort 
of wagon track across the fields and to the foothills. However, this 
made an ideal area in which to raise our children. Difficult as this 
time was, we were more fortunate than many people. Some of them were 
forced to rent what were literally converted chicken houses at exorbi¬ 
tant rates. 

There was only one grade school. This was then called Palmdale 
Elementary School but is now, I believe, Marriott School. All of the 
valley students were taken by bus to Lancaster for High School. At this 
time the girls were required to wear semi-uniforms which consisted of 
skirts and blouses and sweaters. In some ways this was quite a good 
idea. No one had anything better than any other and they all looked 
quite neat. However, this ruling was gradually relaxed and dress became 
more general but slacks were definitely out. 

To make a telephone call one had to lift the receiver and turn the 
crank to get the operator. The number of the Palmdale Drug Store which 
was owned and operated by William "Bill" Baker was "1". Safeway store 
was 3. Our home number on the party line was 6 W. 

There were 2 churches at that time. One was the Catholic Church 
and the other was the Presbyterian Community Church. Reverand Clifton 
Dorn was the Minister for the latter which was located at the corner of 
Q-8 (Palmdale Blvd.) and 9th St. East. This Church was remodeled but was 
always rather quaint and quite charming. We were quite sad when progress 
required that it be torn down and the new Presbyterian Church built. The 
Antelope Valley area was divided by the Protestant Churches so that the 
Presbyterian Church was in Palmdale, the Methodist Church in Lancaster, 
and Mojave had the Baptist Church. This division was gradually abolished 
and the various denominations moved into each area. Mr. Dorn drove to 
Littlerock early each Sunday morning or else Sunday afternoon and held 
service there. He also covered Lake Hughes and sometimes Acton. 
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Rolley Galbraith was the Highway Patrol Officer for the Palmdale 
area. He lived on Ave. Q-8 just across the street from us and a little 
east. He had a landing strip in back of his house and a shooting gallery 
underground across the street. The muffled sound of gunshot practice 
was often heard by the neighbors late at night. 

The area did not have natural gas and residents were served by butane, 
electricity, and by fuel oil burning circulating heaters. One put the 
latter up on Labor Day and took them down on the 4th of July. They were 
often needed early in the fall and late in the spring and early summer. 

There was considerably more snow fall in the early years of our 
residency in the Valley than we have had in the past several years. In 
the spring of 1944 there was quite a flood and we who lived on the west 
side of the tracks found ourselves rather cut off from the rest of the 
town. It was necessary to walk and we had to detour clear around the 
north end of the town to where the tracks now cross Sierra Highway. 

Quite a gully was washed out by the water rushing down the railroad tracks. 

The Clyde Wallaces, Lester Brights, and the Bob Logues came to the 
valley at about the same time as we did and we had a number of outings 
at the Palmdale Fin And Feather Club. There was no club house then and 
the "lake" was surrounded by trees and had a rather nice sandy beach. 

We picnicked quite often during the summer months. 

The U.S.O. was housed in what became the Morse Grocery across from 
the Safeway when it was on Sierra Hwy. The local citizens often served 
as chaperones for the younger people as they entertained the G.I. Joe's. 
They also furnished refreshments for them. The Safeway was in the build¬ 
ing more recently occupied by McMahans Furniture store. This was of 
course during World War II and rationing and scarceness of many items 
proved quite a headache to Mickey who was then manager of the Safeway. 

Most people were sure that he was keeping many of the scarce items for 

close friends and family. The truth was that his family had to take what 
they could get just the same as anyone else. 

There was no theater in Palmdale but on certain nights the Military 
allowed civilians to come to the theater on the base. There was a 
theater in Lancaster I believe, but gas rationing made going rather diffi¬ 
cult. Occasionally there was a movie at the grade school. But in spite 
of this lack of formal entertainment, there was never a lack of something 
to do. It was really a fun time because we had to depend on each other 
for our activities. 

The first time we ventured back to Los Angeles was in Feb. 1944.and 
it was snowing. We had quite a difficult time returning to Antelope 

Valley and as we came over the hill there were only about 7 or 8 lights 

showing which is quite different from the present. 

The property on which the Alpha Beta Market now stands could have 
been bought for about $5.00 an acre but the whole parcel had to be 
purchased. Houses were selling, if one could find one to buy, for around 
five or six thousand dollars. When we moved to Lancaster in 1949, three 
bedroom houses were difficult to find. There were no tracts as such at 
the time. The Lanes were selling lots west of Lancaster Blvd. but the 
houses were individually built at that time. We looked at the house 
we finally bought and saw that it had 3 bedrooms and took it. 
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Mickey and Helyn Cochran - Cont'd 
Page 3 


There was, I think, no bank in Palmdale at that time and banking had 
to be done in Lancaster. However, a little after we arrived, the Bank 
of America opened a branch on the corner of Q-8 and 8th St. East. 

The Pearland Hotel was operating as a Hotel then and many of the 
people connected with the war effort made it their home. 

Dr. Snook was the only Dr. in Palmdale. There were a few more in 
Lancaster but neither area had a really first class hospital and we 
returned to L.A. for most of our medical care. Since this was allowed 
by the ration board and gasoline was alloted for this sort of trip, we 
didn't have too much trouble. 

Mr. Gordon, I am sure that there are many more things if we could 
just remember them. I am giving you the address of the Dorns, Brights, 
and Wallaces and if you haven't already contacted them they would probably 
be a source of information. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Bright, 422 W. Ave. J-8 Lancaster 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Wallace, Rt. 2, Box 82, Mission, Tex. 78572 

Rev. and Mrs. CLifton Dorn, 506 N. Howard, Glendale, Ca. 91206 

Sincerely hope that this may be some help to you. 

Sincerely, 

Mickey and Helyn Cochran 


(Hommunitij llrrabtitman (Eliurrb 

Originally stood at S. E. corner of 
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January 12, 1971 


Dear Shelton: 

Sorry, but I'm a rank newcomer too - 1943 - so can contri¬ 
bute nothing to your old timers. 

As you know. I've been involved in much since I've been 
here, but I'm not a "Palmdale Pioneer." There aren't many left. 

Yours , 

Jane Pinheiro 


P.0. Box 91 
Pearblossom, CA 

January 14, 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

I received your letter today relating what sounds like a 
most fascinating project. I was thrilled to be called a pioneer 
and wish I had something to contribute, but since we started 
week-ending here in 1945 and moved here in 1948, I do not qualify 
for the assignment. 

I shall be very interested in seeing the final product of 
this most worth while effort. 

If I think of anyone around here to pass this letter on to, 

I shall . 


Sincerely, 
Mary Swan 
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May 3, 1971 


Anna and Norman Ross 
3624 E. Ave. T-6 
Palmdale, CA 


Dear Shelton: 

Being a native of California and a resident of Antelope Valley 
for over fifty-four years I woulk like to tell you a little about 
our coming here. 

In 1911, my father, Capt. L.G. Loomis homesteaded 88 acres of 
land in the Angeles National Forest, called Alder Creek, later known 
as the Loomis Ranch. This was the last homestead issued in the 
National Forest. It was signed by President Harding. 

My mother, dad, two sisters and their husbands moved in to Alder 
Creek. There were four little ones to care for. It was not easy as 
everything we had was taken in by mule and burro pack train. We lived 
in tents until a large log cabin was built. This was near a good 
stream of water. 

After we had been there a while lightening struck a pine above 
the house. Several rangers came in from the front by horse back. 

That was when I met Norman Ross a ranger in the Westfork. We were 
married in 1914. We could not see a future in the service then so he 
found a job with the Sterling Borax Co. in Tick Canyon. We felt we 
had moved to the land of nowhere but we learned to like it. We shop¬ 
ped in Saugus or Newhall. If we needed a Doctor or Dentist it was 
either Lancaster or San Fernando. 

The Davenport road goes over where many of the homes were. It 
is a great place for bottle collectors and rock hounds. 

Eight years later we were transfered to Death Valley. We were 
sorry to leave Lang. 

It took us two days to get to Ryan. This was on Black Mountain 
overlooking Death Valley. What a beautiful place it is! 

By this time we had two children, Betty and Norman, Jr. We 
thought we were going to a place where it was always hot and flat 
country. What a surprise when we found we were to be on the side of 
a mountain and to find all of the inside toilets were frozen when we 
arrived there in January. We took trips all over the valley in an 
old Dodge...and all bad roads but what fun! 

Our shopping was done by mail or Death Valley Junction, sometimes 
Las Vegas. The Doctor came to camp once a week. 

The school house still stands in Ryan. We ran out of children so 
to keep the school for the three that were there, a teacher, Eva Walter, 
with three girls, was hired. The girls (Laddie, Margaret and Gladys) 
later went to Antelope Valley High School. Margaret is now teaching 
in Boron. 

In 1928 we were transfered to Amargo, which is now Boron. This 
was the Pacific Coast Borax Co. It is now U.S. Borax and Chemical Co. 

The children and I stayed at Long Beach while our house was being 
built. It has since been moved to Palmdale. 
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Anna and Norman Ross 
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A mining camp is a wonderful place to live. 

While living in Boron we passed this spot Circle C. when 
going to Los Angeles or the mountains. We never thought of living 
here as it was rather a desolate place then. 

Boron has changed from a very small county to a large one. 

My mother bought 1 1/2 acres in the Circle C area in 1963. She 

moved there after you built her home. We liked her home and the 

location so we bought 1 1/4 acres next door. You built our home also. 

Remember? Our place overlooks Palmdale and Lancaster. 

In 1965 it was time to retire and start a new life. We did not 
want to leave, but we are able to grow trees and flowers, something 
we have never had until we came to Palmdale. 

We hope we will have many years here around all of the wonderful 
friends we have made. 

Sincerely 


Anna and Norman Ross 
3624 E. Ave. T-6 
Palmdale 



Loomis Homestead, 1911 - 1954 
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TALES OF EARLY PALMDALE 


By Lyle Sadler 





We came to Palmdale in October 1913 from east of Pasadena 
where we had been working on the Chapman Ranch which was next to 
the old Baldwin Ranch. I owned a team of horses which we had bought 
in Pasadena and brought with us, along with a wagon, household goods, 
etc. from Oklahoma by Railroad in an emigrant car. We moved to 
Palmdale with the team and wagon, it took several trips and each 
trip took three days coming up. We camped out the two nights on the 
way. We came through Soledad Canyon because the road followed the 
creek and so we could get water for the horses. The trip back to 
Pasadena could be made in two days. 

We lived in a wall tent on our lot for awhile, until we could 
get a house built, there were no houses to rent. 

Thr first time I came to our place I wondered why my Father had 
bought so far out of town, what is now 932 East Ave. Q-10, right in 
town now but it was on the outskirts then. We could look across to 
the Southern Pacific Depot, there were no buildings in between. There 
was brush on the vacant lots and brush covered desert east of 10th 
Street East where the Maryott School and Park is. We boys were raising 
rabbits and coyotes used to come right in our yard and try to get the 
rabbits out of the hutches. 

There was a Mr. Tinkman who owned a block machine and was making 
concrete blocks for the Moore Building, later the McBride Building 
on the corner of Sierra Highway and EAst Ave. Q-9. Several years 
ago the building burned. The Antelope Valley Press is at that location 
now. 


Mr. Tinkman needed help so my Dad went to work for him, making 
blocks and laying up walls. Soon after the Tinkmans went back to 
Pasadena so we bought the block machine and we made the blocks for 
our house. 

The first work I did here was teaming. The pear orchards had 
been planted in the spring of 1913. They planted them without leveling 
the ground first so we had to try to level as best we could between 
the trees so they could be cultivated and watered. There weren't any 
pipelines yet so we watered the trees from a tank of water on a wagon. 

I was called into the Army in July, 1918 but before I left we 
had made the blocks for the Community Presbyterian Church that stood 
on the corner of Palmdale and 9th St. East, for many years the only 
protestant church in Palmdale. The church was built while I was in 
the Army and Reverend Wilson came during that year for he was here 
when I returned in July 1919. 

Before I left for the Army I had started making blocks for my 
own house so as soon as I got back I made the rest of the blocks and 
laid them up, the house was completed and rented in the spring of 1920. 
When I was married in July 1923, my wife and I moved into it and have 
lived here continuously since. During the years we have remodeled 
and added some, as the house was too small for us by the time our four 
children came along. 

When the first paved road into Antelope Valley was completed to 
Palmdale in 1921 there still wasn't a road from here to Lancaster 
where Sierra Highway now follows the Railroad. It was too sandy for 
a dirt road; we had to drive out to 10th St. West to get to Lancaster 
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while they paved a road where Sierra Highway Is. 

I went to work for the Los Angeles County Road Dept. In Dec¬ 
ember 1921 and worked continuously until my retirement In July 1958. 
The first roads we made were just dirt trails that we cleared with 
a fresno and a team of mules and scraped somewhat level with a drag. 
Later we got some old trucks and when we had to haul dirt or gravel 
we loaded those trucks by hand with a scoop shovel and unloaded the 
same way. Then we progressed to some new dump trucks and machine 
loaders. We really thought that was pretty wonderful! 

I remember the floods of 1938. Our trucks were stalled all over 
Antelope Valley and we had to build new roads all over the Valley 
too, as they were practically all washed out. Traffic was at a stand¬ 
still - many of the school buses couldn't get to their destination and 
people In town took the school children Into their homes and cared for 
them until the roads could be opened In a day or two. 

During all of these years we have seen great changes take place 
In our valley and with the promise of things to come, we will see 
greater changes yet If we live a few more years. 


REMINISCENCES By L.W. Sadler 

My family came from New Jersey to Los Angeles In 1901, then to 
Lancaster In 1902. They came looking for a milder climate. It was 
cold In winter and so hot and humid In the summer In New Jersey. 

Mother had lost her two sisters with tuberculosis and was threatened 
with It herself. Dad had a slow heart, and the Doctor advised a 
warmer place to live. Ironically, the first winter they were here, 
they had nearly three feet of snow; that was unusual of course, but 
they didn't know that and was my poor mother disgusted! She told 
how hard It was, leaving her relatives and friends, and her church 
where she taught Sunday School and sang In the choir, crossing the 
continent to get away from that cold white stuff only to find more 
of the same In California. 

Several years before my father had bought some acreage in 
Bellevlew (now the Quartz Hill area). The company selling the land 
was to plant almond trees and care for them until they were ready 
to produce a crop, then the buyers took over. As soon as Dad could 
get a house enclosed (everyone built his own) he moved the family 
Into It and they completed it while living in it. Later we home¬ 
steaded 160 acres In Godde's Pass and we built there. Both little 
houses are gone now. 

The earliest memories I have of Palmdale must have been about 
1905or 1906 when my father drove the ten miles or so to Palmdale 
with a horse and buggy. (I wish I had a picture of that rig, as they 
called those outfits). I don't think there was even one automobile 
in Antelope Valley yet. 

We had to drive either to Palmdale or Lancaster for groceries 
and supplies. A lot of things we had to send for from a mail order 
store out of the "wish book". We only got mail when we came to town 
for groceries once a week and that was the only time we got a news¬ 
paper, and remember, there weren't even radios then either. When 
the weather was pleasant, Daddie used to bring me with him on those 
drives so I could play with Agnes Schneckenberger. He was an organist 
and piano teacher and gave lessons to several children in Palmdale. 
While Agnes had her lesson, I played on her swing under the big trees, 
then we played together while Dad gave the other's lessons. What 
a treat! That was about the only time I had another child to play 
with until I went to school and then only at school. There were no 
kindergartens and we weren't started in the first grade until we were 
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around seven as it was too far for little children to walk to school, 
and we had to walk. We lived two miles from the school--most of the 
children lived at least that far away. 

The Schneckenberger place was the house where Mrs. Wilkerson 
now lives on 6th St. East. The big barn that was torn down a few 
years ago was quite new then. There was sweet smelling alfalfa hay 
to play on and sometimes there were kittens. I've been told that 
barn was built in 1901. It had a big Bull Durham advertisement 
painted on the side, and you could see the more than life-size bull 
from all over town as there weren't many buildings then. 

I can remember the Southern Pacific Depot (how we hated to see 
it torn down). It was a big thrill when a train came through when 

we were in town! There was the Pearland Hotel on 8th St. East and 

Ave. Q-7; I understand that it was one of the first buildings in 
Palmdale. Also there was the store in the brick building across 
the street where there are doctors offices now. You bought every¬ 
thing that could be bought in Palmdale at that store: groceries, 
shoes, hardwood, oil lamps, oil lamp chimneys, yardage, ribbons, 
feed and hay - you name it. In one corner at the back of the store 
was a little room partitioned off and that was the Post Office. 

There was one window where you bought stamps and asked for mail. 

Most of it came general delivery, though there were a few boxes for 

people living in town. There was a barn south of the store where 

they kept hay and feed. 

The blacksmith shop at that time was across on the north side 
of East Ave. Q-7, about where McMahan's parking lot is now. Later 
when among the many poems we memorized, we learned "The Village 
Blacksmith", I always associated it with that shop and watching the 
blacksmith shoe our horse. 

The drive to Palmdale was over a dirt road, really just a trail, 
through mud puddles after a rain, and dust when it was dry. The 
wheels wore deep ruts on each side and if you happened to meet another 
rig which was not very often, one or the other pulled the horses to 
one side to climb out of the ruts where there was a place fai-'lv clear 
of brush, and juniper and yucca to pass. They usually stopped to talk 
a few minutes too, as it was nice to meet someone on those lonely 
drives. The road came diagonally across what is now Desert View High¬ 
lands, and followed about the route Palmdale Boulevard follows now 
between Palmdale and 10th St. West. West of Desert View, it crossed 
Armagosa Wash and there was often a shallow stream running which we 
had to ford, and I remember that the horse always stopped right in 
the middle of the creek to take a drink. It was such fun to sit there 
and watch the water run under the buggy, and I always wished I could 
get out and wade in it for water was scarce and we never had any 
place to play in water except when there was a thunder storm, and then 
there were sometimes ditches across our orchard with water in which 
we could play when the rain stopped. 

Coming into town from the west we passed the old brick school, 
it was on the outskirts of town then, just west of 6th St. East. 

It was torn down about 1937. 

There were no telephones in those early years; the only means 
of communication out of the valley, except mail, was by telegraph; 
the only transportation in or out of the valley was by train. 

For many years there were no doctors in Palmdale and a good part 
of the time none in Lancaster either--people took care of themselves 
and each other or went for Mom Everett, a midwife who delivered most 

of the babies, scarcely ever lost one either. She was a pretty good 
substitute for a doctor. 
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I remember once my dad had a terrible attack of something that 
must have been appendicitis as he was doubled up with severe pain. 

My sister, several years older than I, drove to Lancaster to telegraph 
my brothers in Los Angeles that they were going to bring Daddie down 
on the train. The Post Mistress told my sister to see Mom Everett, 
she thought hot sitz baths would help him. This was about the most 
dangerous thing to do, they tell us now, but it relieved the pain and 
he recovered without ever having another attack. The Lord surely 
cared for those pioneer people or they would never have made it. 

Those were really pioneer days; there were only dirt roads into 
and through Antelope Valley before 1921. In April of that year, 
the concrete highway through Mint Canyon was completed to Palmdale. 
There was a big celebration -- a barbecue dinner was served out of 
doors on the vacant lots east of the Moore building on the southeast 
corner of Sierra and East Ave. Q-9. This was later the McBride 
Building which burned several years ago. A band was brought up from 
"down below" and a special train brought a lot of people from over 
the mountains. That was a big event for Palmdale. 

Growth was slow and changes came about very gradually. With 
the advent of the aircraft industry, there was probably as much 
development in ten years as in the preceding fifty. 

I lived with my sister in Alhambra for a few years prior to 
1920. At that time no one there had heard of Palmdale or Antelope 
Valley --it was at the ends of the earth. Well, we are on the map 
nowand with the promise of things to come, will soon be known inter¬ 
nationally. "Palmdale we salute you." 

Best wishes. 


Lyle Sadler 
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January 21, 1971 




Dear Mr. Gordon: 

I am sorry I am so slow in getting this to you. I got 
swamped at Christmas time and I am trying to do the best I 
can. I am not so young anymore. 

We migrated to Los Angeles, California in 1911. We were 
a very homesick bunch 'til we moved to Palmdale 2 years later. 
The census had been taken just before our arrival. The record 
was 450 people in this Antelope Valley. 

The only amusements here those days was to go and watch the 
four thirty p.m. passenger pull in on Sunday afternoons or walk 
the Highland flume up Little Rock Creek to the Old headgate. 

The Schneckenbergers came here in 1900. I don't know if 
he Homesteaded it but their place was the southwest 160 acres 
at Ave. Q and 10th St. West. He later moved his house, to 
Palmdale where it now stands. He said on New Years day 1901 
it was so warm they all went barefoot. He helped scrape out 
and dig the Palmdale Reservoir with his mule team. His wages 
was 50<t a day at that time. 

Wish I was able to add more to this. 

Lots of luck to you. 

I am 

Leona Sadler Hill 
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January 24, 1971 


Hi Shelton: 

I have your circular letter requesting historical 
information. A noble undertaking and I am for it. 

The only information I have is what I have taken from 
the Valley Press. When we decided to sell our home 
Ethel induced me to start packing all my stuff which 
I did. This stuff is in boxes stacked in our garage. 
And how many times I wish I had not done so. 

Mrs. Grace A. Winnett, 21336 Ft. Tejon Rd. , Llano 
Calif. Phone 944-1031 - has been working on the 
historical facts along our Foothill area. I do not 
know how far along she is with the task. Her health 
has been up and down. Then she visits with children 
here and there. You might contact her. Cali Le Page 
could give you some information. He is Postmaster 
in Pearblossom. Perhaps at a later date I could dig 
up something. OK? Ethel and I send our best to you 
and Viola. 


Luther Little 


J„ Shelton Gordon Seeks Stories from Oldtimers 


J. Shelton Gordon, resident 
of Palmdale for over 25 years, 
has been getting together let¬ 
ters, stories, biographies and 
reminiscences from “old tim¬ 
ers” here in the Palmdale 
area and South Antelope Val¬ 
ley. 

He is getting them retyped 
and reproduced at Broker’s 
Co'Op. These are being put on 
8%xl4 paper and will be 
bound at the top with the clip 
opening at the back so one 
can add stories himself from 
time to time. 

“Old Timer's that have been 
over looked or have failed so 
far to send in their stories 
are invited to do so on or be¬ 
fore the closing date Aug. 1, 
1971. If these stories of hap¬ 
penings here in the valley are 
not made of record soon the 
generations that had these ex¬ 
periences will be gone “To the 
great beyond” and then the 
history will be lost or will have 
to come second hand from 


grandchildren and great grand¬ 
children, Gordon said. 

Persons that came to Palm¬ 
dale and South Antelope Val¬ 
ley before 1950 have a good 
story to telL People will be 
interested in hearing about 
those days. Some of the stories 
and letters that Gordon has 
so far received give vital and 
most interesting information 
as far back as 1900 and even 
before that. 

Letters and requests have 
been sent out to rtiany of the 


families in the area. Many 
have already responded. Those 
that have not yet sent in their 
letter are urged now to do so. 
Not knowing all of the old 
families no doubt some have 
been over looked. But if that 
is the case their story is ut¬ 
most importance. Please send 
them to J. Shelton Gordon, 
38144 Sixth St E., Palmdale, 
Calif. 93550. 

It is the intention of Mr. 
Gordon that when these sto¬ 
ries, and letters are reproduc¬ 


ed to send to each one of the 
“Old Timers” that sent in 
their stories a bound copy of 
the complete manuscript. 

This is done in appreciation 
by J. Shelton Gordon and Vi¬ 
ola F. Gordon for the many 
friendships that they have 


made through the years in 
South Antelope Valley. “We 
hope that this effort will be 
of some value in preserving 
priceless happenings that have 
given this Valley Its heritage 
and give the opportunity to 
the “Old Timers” a chance to 
tell their "Incredible Tales"," 
Gordon said* 
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Pasadena, California 
Jan. 10, 1971 


Dear Viola and Shelton: 

Good, forever "old timers" of Pasadena! Happy New Year, to both 
of you from Charles and me and I know that any of your old friends 
of Pasadena would wish the same greetings to both of you. 

Thank you so much, for your dues too, for we never wish you to 
sever connections with Pasadena. 

Your enclosures are always interesting and informative, and I 
shall send them to our very good old friend Earl S. Messer, who seems 
to keep in touch, with many people and civic organizations. 

You may be sure that if Charles and I ever have an opportunity 
to stop in Palmdale we surely will search for both you and Viola. 

Some of Charles’ family pioneered in Lancaster, in the early 
1900's. Asa Z. Wilson family (his parents and brothers). Then later 
he, his wife and seven children lived in Lancaster. Also, Charles' 
brother George G. Hill and family previous to 1918. The George Hill 
Sr's are both dead now. 

Charles and I well remember when Lancaster was a small town and 
Palmdale even smaller. We are glad that that very dangerous railroad 
crossing (where the highway made an abrupt turn) has been eliminated. 

When Charles' families lived in Lancaster, Charles and I often 
visited all of them on Sundays or week-ends, attended Fairs in Lan¬ 
caster, Palmdale, Littlerock, et al, in summer. Nostalgic memories 
of long ago! Such changes as have taken place every place now. 

Enough of my chatter. 

Best and sincere wishes to both of you from us. 

Ever sincerely, 

Blanche Calkins Hill 



Even with Only a little water available, green with plants. Grapes were bountl- 

the sandy flat lands soon began to torn ftil, ;md later, alfalfa and peaches. 
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THE CASA DEL ADOBE 


Home of Mr. & Mrs. Henry Mennig 
10th St. E. and Q 


The Casa Del Adobe was built by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mennig in 
1922 or 1923 according to Mr. Frank Gigliottl (who poured the foun¬ 
dation) and Mrs. William G. Ritter. Mr. Gilliotti was a very close 
friend of the Mennigs son, Chris. 

In January 1939, I started working there with Mrs. Elva Bartlet, 
Lillian Cooper, Nettle Newton and Doris Ross. It was a very old 
fashioned and quaint place to me as there wasn't a door knob in the 
house. All doors opened and closed with a latch string. The double 
doors at the front entrance were closed at night from the inside with 
a heavy bar across them. The patio and lily pond were enclosedby 
a high fence. There were seven bed rooms, five bath rooms, dining 
room, kitchen, library, and large living room. Also a sun proch. 

Two cabanas and a blue room were built near the main house to accomo¬ 
date more guests. 

Their overnight, weekend, weekly or monthly guests came from 
Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Hollywood, Ventura, Santa Barbara, Carmel 
and from all over Calif. They were Doptors, Attorneys, artists, 
writers, Movie Producers and Stars, secretaries, nurses and recovering 
patients to relax and rest as there was no drinking or blaring juke¬ 
boxes . 

The guests were greeted at the front entrance by the hostess 
and served juice and canapes. 

All guests had a choice of breakfast in bed, on the patio, or 
in the dining room., Lunch and dinner was served in the dining room 
by candlelight. 

They specialized in chicken cooked different ways and fruit and 
vegetable salads with their own special dressing made from pear vinegar 
which they made in the vinegar house. They also sold vinegar there 
and at some of the leading stores in Los Angeles and Pasadena. Pear 
vinegar made a delicious dressing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mennig were always a very gracious host and hostess. 
She was English and he German. They always had a High School boy 
staying there to work after school and week-ends. My son Glenn Shef¬ 
field worked there. They helped several boys get through school. 

I worked there for over four years. During the war they quit 
serving meals and rented the rooms to Army Officers and their wives 
giving them kitchen privileges. In 1947 they sold the Casa Del Adobe 
to be used as a rest home which was later made into a hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mennig moved to Laguna Beach. They had one son, 
a daughter-in-law and two grandsons. Mrs. Mennig was killed in a 
car accident. Mr. Mennig survived a few years. One of their grand¬ 
sons is on the Police Force in Pasadena. 

One of the most unusual guests was Mr. Howard Hughes. 

Berta Sheffield 
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Mr. J. Shelton Gordon 
38144 N. Sixth St, 

Palmdale, CA 93550 

Dear Mr. Gordon, 

Some months ago you wrote asking me to organize my memories of 
"Palmdale before 1945". Your letter has gone unanswered and has 
been snowed under with other mail which I have tried to care for littl 
by little. 

As a Californian, I have known of Palmdale for many years. My 
knowledge of Palmdale became a bit more intimate after a friend went 
there to teach in 1941; even more so after I bought an acre from 
Palmdale Irrigation District in 1945 and started to clear the ground 
and build a dwelling. 

Your project interests me, and I have tried to find time to 
undertake noting some of my memories on paper. However, other demands 
have interferred, and to date, little progress has been made. This 
note is to tell you that this item is in my "unfinished business" file 
I will get at it some of these days, I hope, and send you something. 

Best regards to Mrs. Gordon and to your daughter. I rejoiced 
when I read in the AV Press that Barbara's contributions to the com¬ 
munity had, in some measure been recognized. I am well aware of the 
selfless devotion and achievements of Mrs. Gordon, too, on behalf of 
the community. I enjoyed my association with both of them. 

Palmdale has come into its own in some measure, but I know there 
are many battles ahead for those who have led the way for the progress 
made. More power to all of you! 

Cordially, Anne Shepard 


Thfl Cottage Hole! was simply a con¬ 
verted home in 1911, It was stage coach 


Stop and mail center. Sign on post say a 
“Long Distance Telephone." 
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PALMDALE C OF C MANAGER TRACES TOWN'S HISTORY 






by BILL JUDSON 
Manager, Palmdale 
Chamber of Commerce 

Since the first known white man to set foot in the great Antelope 
Valley in 1772, the Valley has been destined to become a fantastic asset 
to the state of California and the United States. 

Throughout the years since the founding of the Palmdale Chamber 
of Commerce some forty-two plus years ago, the major concentration of 
energies has been in the areas of "protecting, encouraging and promoting 
the civic, agricultural, industrial, professional and commercial interests 
of Palmdale and its trade areas". Although many times in heated contro¬ 
versy on major and minor issues, the Chamber has survived both lean and 
prosperous years to further the objectives of the business community. 

Chamber involvement in the community affairs has proven both bene¬ 
ficial and rewarding since incorporation of the Chamber March 3, 1941. 

Many events have taken place in Palmdale that still have their effect 
today. Even before the Chamber was organized, many significant events 
led to the development of Palmdale. In 1876 the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road laid track through then barren land. 

First settled in 1886 by German Lutherans, they called their com¬ 
munity Palmenthal, presumably mistaking the Joshua trees for palm trees. 

In 1908, the name Palmdale emerged. 

During the 1930‘s the WPA built the Palmdale Airport, later to 
become known as Plant 42 when the Air Force purchased the property in 
the early 1950‘s. Since the aircraft industry settled in Palmdale 
it has become the major economic factor. The late ‘ 5 0‘s and early ‘60‘s, 
when defense spending was slashed for aircraft, the Palmdale area became 
somewhat dormant. 

In 1956, when the first manager of the Chamber came into existence 
(Clifford Rawson) the Chamber enhanced its constructive and positive 
force in the community. With the guidance of such presidents as Shelton 
Gordon, Earl Fleming, Larry Chimbole and George Goldman, the Chamber be¬ 
came helpful with the City incorporation in 1962. 

The school systems have also emerged, during the progress of expan¬ 
sion, into one of the finest educational systems in California. 

Progress through the years and the advent of Palmdale Intercontinen¬ 
tal Airport have turned the eyes of the nation onto what was less than 
ninety years ago a California wasteland and is now Palmdale. 

The future of our great City holds many promising factors that with 
the combined efforts of our knowledgeable Planning Commission and the 
aggresive City Council, will iilevitably produce not only a well balanced 
and economically strong city, but one to be envied by many American cities. 

Palmdale, presently the third largest city in Los Angeles County 
soon will be the second largest, leaving the city of Long Beach third 
and being second only to the city of Los Angeles. 

The cliche as transportation goes, so goes commerce will be 
evidenced in Palmdale. The Antelope Valley Freeway, the Metropolitan 
By-Pass Freeway, the Intercontinental Airport and the proposed Rapid 
Transit System will be the initial enticement for expansion into a well 
planned and compatible community in the '70‘s. 


Sincerely, 
Bill J u d s o n 
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History of Palmdale School District 




Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Palmdale School District was first formed in 1888. A small 
frame building was erected on the site now occupied by the Bank of 
America parking lot. Since enrollemnt of the school was very small, 
Palmdale District underwent her first Unification Experience in 1892. 
Harold District was formed from parts of Lancaster, Palmdale, and 
Soldedad Districts. The old school was moved to Palmdale Boulevard 
and Eighth Street East where it still stands as part of the real es¬ 
tate office. However, as a few new families took up their residence 
at Palmdale, it was decided to move the school back to Palmdale. On 
a petition to change the name back to "Palmdale School District". A 
two story brick building which stood on Palmdale Boulevard and Fifth 
Street East was purchased. Miss Clara Johnson was principal of this 
school. In 1917 this school building was condemned as unsafe for school 
use. It was sold to be used as a private residence. A deed to the 
land between Tenth and Eleventh Streets East and between Palmdale Boule¬ 
vard and Avenue Q-12, dated June 29, 1917, gave Palmdale School District 
title to the land now occupied by Maryott School, the District Office, 
and Courson Park. The cost -- $10.00. Palmdale Land Company, seller, 
was represented by Donald Barker and C.F. Smith, the new school was 
built at once of bricks. It consisted of the central structure now 
occupied by the administrative offices, the two small conference rooms, 
and a classroom at each end, now occupied by rooms number 8 and 9. The 
central area was the auditoriom. The present supply room was the stage. 

A balcony was built over the area now used as a front hall. This room 
served as a community center where all public meetings were held. 

At this time Palmdale consisted of one brick store, the railroad 
station, and the school, with a few houses. Most of the pupils came 
from the surrounding ranches. The road which served as a link between 
Palmdale and Los Angeles was a trail through the sand and sage only 
wide enough for one vehicle. The opening of the Mint Canyon Highway 
in 1921 gave Palmdale its first access to the Los Anglees markets. 

Two more classrooms, number 10 and number 7, were built of brick at 
that time - also a small library room to house county books. 

In 1933 a severe earthquake was felt in Palmdale. The brick school- 
house was condemned. W.P.A. labor was provided to raze the building and 
build a stucco schoolhouse on the same floors. The towers'were not re¬ 
placed. In 1940, room number 11 and the auditorium were added. Two 
bungalows were built at right angles to the auditorium. This auditorium 
had huge f1oor-to-cei1ing windows on the sides. Heavy lined draperies 
were used to darken the room. A projection booth was built high in the 
back of the auditorium. Wolcott and Smith rented this auditorium in 
the evenings to use for a movie theater. Mr. Marty Monia managed this 
theater until the Palm Theater was built by this same Mr. Frank Smith. 
Enrollment of Palmdale School was 185 students at that time. Mr. Monia 
and Mr. Earl Carter took scraps of lumber left from building this ad¬ 
dition and built the present shop where buses are serviced. In 1949 
the bathrooms at the south end of the hall and the two classrooms and 
bathrooms at the north end of the building were constructed. The old 
auditorium was made into the administrative offices as we now know them. 
Mr. Willoughby was the first superintendent to use these offices. Room 
number 15 was the cafeteria with a small kitchen where the furnace now 
stands. Hot lunches were a "sometime thing". Some years the Board 
would vote to have lunches served, and some years the cafeteria would 
be closed. At one time Mrs. Wykoff and Mrs. Temple leased the small 
conference room, converted it into a kitchen, and sold lunches to the 
children who carried their trays to their rooms to eat their food. 

About 4:00 am., November 9, 1950, fire was discovered in the 
Palmdale School. The fire totally destroyed the beautiful auditorium. 
Cause of the fire was never determined. The insurance company that, 
financed the rebuilding ruled against the big windows and other "frills" 
which had been incorporated in the first auditorium. Cost of rebuilding 
was $52,347. In 1951, the kindergarten building and the primary wing 
were added to Palmdale School at a cost of $99,500. During that year. 
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enrollment grew from 363 to 580 children. In 1953 enrollment was 665 
and all children were on half day sessions. In 1955 with the opening 
of Sage School the two bungalows were sold and moved to Leona Valley 
where they are now used as a community center. In 1957, construction 
of the south wing was accomplished at a cost of $107,088. Final addition 
to the Palmdale School was made in 1958-59. This was the construction 
of a kitchen and accessory facilities, conversion of the auditorium into 
a multi-use room, and making the old cafeteria into a classroom. Cost 
of this work was $97,400. Land now occupied by Maryott School is 9.2 
acres; the total building area is 17,740 feet. 

In the spring of 1960, Palmdale School was renamed Roy R. Maryott 
School. Tumbleweed and Maryott remained one school until February 2, 

1965, when Tumbleweed became a separate school. Enrollment at Maryott 
is 360. 

In 1942, Palmdale School District purchased a bus. Mr. Earl Carter, 
the custodian, drove the bus. When he was busy, the part-time school 
clerk assisted with this chore. On some occasions the teaching principal, 
Mrs. Cook, drove the bus. When Mr. Ralph Thompson joined the Palmdale 
faculty, his first assignment was to teach a combination sixth and seventh 
grade class in one of the bungalows and make the noon run with the bus. 
Reports are that during the hour Mr. Thompson was out with the bus, his 
class sat in disciplined silence so that one passing the classroom could 
not know whether "the teacher" was i_n or out . 

Mr. Carter planted the Arizona Cypress trees around the Palmdale 
School grounds. He also purchased seeds and raised flower borders 
along walks and drives. This was done in the evenings and on week-ends. 

Catherine Elyea 
Adm. Asst. 
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January, 1971 


Dear Shelton: 

We came to Palmdale from Iowa February 10, 1923. It looked so 
dreary and desolate, that if I'd had the money I would have told the 
conductor of the train to take me back to Iowa. 

My wife's aunt, Mrs. John Keatley, lived in one of the two houses 
on 10th St. E. We stayed with them until we found a house for rent. 

Along in April that spring I got a job in Billy Moore's grocery 
store. Where Dr. Daughter's office is now. 

The only building on the east side of 10th St. was the Palmdale 
School, now called Maryott School. The Buttes were plainly visible; 
nothing to obstruct the view but sagebrush. Palmdale Highway was just 
being built. 

Old Palmdale was about moved away - there were 2 or 3 houses left 
west of 30th St. south of R. North of R, there were 2 nice Palm Trees 
and several Almond trees and the remains of old irrigation ditches was 
plainly visible. 

Frank Ikler had a grocery store next to the Richfield Station 
Frank's wife lives on 6th St. and Q-9. Frank had a man named Jack 
Stinson who clerked. He was a station agent at night for the S.P. 
and worked for Frank during the day. 

Jack was a witty guy and was all the time trying to get someone 
to go out and get 10 feet of wagon track! Or a left handed 
monkey wrench. If a man came in and ordered 5 lbs of Navy beans. Jack 
would say "Do you want them with cracks in or the cracks out?" 

A Mr. Mari seal had a black smith shop just west of Dr. Daughter's 
office. 

South of Dr. Daughter's office there was a well with a pump run 
by a gas engine. Palmdale got water from it when the Palmdale resevior 
went dry. 

We had the first 1924 Model T Ford in Palmdale. When I left Iowa 
I had a 1916 Ford. My brother traded it in on the 1924 and drove it 
out that summer. My wife's cousin Harry Keatley started a small dairy 
and bottled and delivered milk around town. There were only two churches 
in town. The Catholic and the Presbyterian - where the Harbor Service 
Station is now at 9th St. and Palmdale Blvd. 

Sincerely, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Earl Carter 
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THE CARL JOHNSON FAMILY STORY 


By J. Shelton Gordon 


Good neighbor: 

Thank you for the request you made me to relate something about the 
old days in the Valley. After quite a time to consider about your sug¬ 
gestions, I really feel that I do not have anything that would be of in¬ 
terest to anyone. Long before you came to the Valley, I came up here 
with my 3 boys--one 8 yrs old & one 24 months, and Earl 5 months. I was 
so completely surrounded with my new way of life after leaving Hollywood, 
that I had no time to make friends or get any information about the area. 

The view we had was my only pleasure and taking care of the children 
under quite adverse conditions was all I could accomplish. 

So please forgive me if I would just as soon forget some of the hard¬ 
ships and not try to dwell in the past and as of now I'm only living day 
by day and am enjoying this beautiful area, and am happy to be here. 

Thank you for the picture of you and Viola, it sure was nice, just 
like you both. 

Hope you and your family will have a happy and prosperous New Year. 

Remember me to Barbara and Viola. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Carl Johnson 

P.S. If you should be up this way, I'd be happy for you to come by. 

Am 1 mile from the town of Murphy's off of Highway 4--north 8 
miles from the town of Angeles Camp. My house has no numerals, 
it is in the Murphy's Sub. Div. on Wingdam Dr. Phone # Area code 
209-728-3826. Mr. & Mrs. A1 Word have been to see me and Mr. & 

Mrs. DeStigeur from down in Palmdale and Ana Verde. 



Littlerock Dam...Built in 1925. Picture - Kate Godde Billet 
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2115-D Grant St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 94703 
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February 14, 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Mr Van Hoorbeeke sent your request for information 
on the Wilson's for "Palmdale Pioneers" on to me, as 
Craig's oldest daughter. I have very little family 
material here to work with, but have enclosed what I 
could. 


I have a copy of my Grandfather's (the Rev. Jesse 
C. Wilson) diary for 1939, which says on May 15, 1939 
"Called in the evening at the McAdam's new home. Mrs. 
Frank McAdam also there. Very roomy and comfortable." 

As a child, I took piano lessons there, from Mary McAdam 
and always admired the house too. 

I would be most interested in reading "Palmdale 
Pioneers", and would like to make copies for my sisters, 
who would also be interested. My husband and I try 
to come to Palmdale a couple of times a year regarding 
our property, and I'll give you a call the next time. 

My Best regards for your project and to you. 

Sincerely, 

Jan Wilson Kaufman 

(Mrs. Stuart J.) 
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HISTORY OF 




REV. JESSE C. AND MERTIE I. WILSON 
CRAIG AND EDDIE WILSON 


Palmdale's first church was the Community Presbyterian, whose 
first resident pastor, the Rev. Jesse Craig Wislon, came to Palmdale 
in 1920. Rev. Wilson and his wife, Mertie I., were originally from 
the Mid-West, where his father had also been a minister and served 
as Chaplain in the Civil War, and her father was a homesteader in 
Kansas. They spent eight years in Santiago, Chile, where they were 
the first English-speaking missionaries. They had five children, 
and their youngest son Craig, born in 1905, went to Antelope Valley 
High School, and also settled in Palmdale. 

Rev. Wilson and his son Craig bought 30 acres of land between 
12th and 15th Streets on Avenue Q, where Rev. Wilson raised pear 
trees, and Craig raised turkeys and chickens. Rev Wilson who kept 
meticulous records, found that during one of the early years of the 
Depression, the profits from his pear crop came to exactly one penny! 
He was a gentle, scholarly man, who spent his time in retirement 
writing books and stories on theological subjects. His diary 
frequently mentions with disgust, "eggs, eggs, eggs" on the days when 
he helped Craig with his chickens. He died in 1948, at the age of 
eighty eight. 

His wife, Mertie I. Wilson, was always active in the Presby¬ 
terian Church, as organist, and Superintendent of the Sunday School. 
She too, was a writer and published a number of stories for children 
in religious magazines. She loved Palmdale's desert scenery and did 
many oil paintings of her favorite views. Her car, a dignified black 
1927 Chevrolet Sedan, which she always painted and upholstered her¬ 
self, was a popular and familiar sight. 

Craig Wilson met his wife Eddie, when they were students at 
the University of California in Berkeley. He majored in pomology 
but eventually raised turkeys, then chickens on the Palmdale Ranch. 

In his early days he was involved in all kinds of enterprises, 
including building and operating the first ski tow in California, 
at Table Mountain in Big Pines. In the early Thirties, he also 
built four adobe brick houses in Palmdale, which are still there, 
including his own. His chicken business prospered and became Topper 
Poultry, Inc., and in the 19 50' s he had over a hundred employees 
working on the Palmdale ranch, and 45 growers all over Antelope 
Valley were growing chickens for him. He was president of the Fin 
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Rev. Jesse C. and Mertie I. Wilson 
Page 2 


and Feather Club, president of the Palmdale Elementary Shcool Board, 
and a Director of the Antelope Valley Fair Board. In 1948 he learned 
to fly, and bought a Navion airplane, which he often landed on the 
Palmdale ranch. One of his greatest interests was a club called 
the "Flying Farmers of America", whose members came from all over 
America. He served as President of "Flying Farmers" in 1956-57, 
and spent a lot of time flying back and forth to their national 
headquarters in Wichita, Kansas. Craig and his family flew all over 
America, Canada and Mexico, in their airplane on many trips with 
other "Flying Farmers". 

Eddie Wilson, acted as secretary for her husband, and was very 
active in Palmdale's civic affairs. She was a founder of the Lilac 
Festival, and was very instrumental in obtaining county funds for 
Palmdale's Courson Park. She served as President of the Palmdale 
Elementary School PTA, and president of the Palmdale Woman's Club. 

The Wilsons had three daughters, Janet, Nancy and Harriet, who all 
attended Palmdale Elementary School and Antelope Valley High School. 

Craig and Eddie Wilson, his sister Bertha and two passengers, 
were killed when their plane crashed near Winemucca, Nevada, in 
October, 1961. Craig's Mother, Mertie I. Wilson, was 92 years old 
at the time of their deaths, and two weeks after the funeral her 
home burned to the ground on the family ranch. She then moved to 
San Diego and lived with her other children there, until her death 
in 1965, at the age of 96. 


Janet Wilson Kaufman 
Berkeley, California 
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Feb. 4, 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Your interesting letter came yesterday. I don't know 
that I can add anything of value. 

Bro. Will died in 1969, Harold lives at 226 W. "F", 
Ontario. 

I believe my father. Reverend Jesse Craig Wilson arrived 
in Palmdale early in 1920 to be pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. My mother, brother Craig (then 15) and I came to 
Palmdale in the summer of 1920. She thought it a TERRIBLE 
place to live, but she came to love it dearly. 

I graduated from S.C. in 1921, Ben and I were married 
in my father's church June 28, 1922. It was a hot day. ,My 
father, the minister, and his wife were living in a house 
made from an old business building and across the top could 
still be seen the word SALOON. 

My sister Bertha Wilson bought 5 acres, planted pears, 
and built a house into which my parents moved, and where 
they lived during their years in Palmdale. We had many 
family reunions there. 

When our sons, Lee and Richard, were about 3 and 2 
years old respectively, I came out from Nebraska by train 
for a visit without forewarning them. The train got in 
sometime late in the night after they had gone to bed and 
were sound asleep. I knocked at the door, my father awoke 
and came to the door, but in the darkness did not recognize 
me. So I asked "Do you have a place where I could stay 
tonight?". I have two children with me." He said "Well, 
come on in. We'll see what we can do." Then he saw who 
it was as we came into the light, and said "Why, it's 
Julia! and he opened his arms, and by this time my 
mother was welcoming us too. 

We are leaving for Mexico in the morning so I will 
get this sent to you. Sorry I haven't done better. 

Best wishes. 


Julia Wilson Huntington 


PUT VENUS BACK ON HER PEDESTAL 


Dear Editor: 

Let us consider a matter close to our hearts, WOMEN . 

From the time of Adam and Eve, Woman has-been the prime interest 
of men. Our American women have been the most beautiful and have had 
the most freedom of all nations and of all times. Our men have loved 
and enjoyed their beauty and grace. There Is nothing that a man enjoys 
more than the picture of a beautiful graceful woman walking down the 
street. Well dressed and confident of herself. This is not confined 
to only young women. A well dressed matron, carrying herself will also 
demand attention and admiration. Any woman Is admired and loved re¬ 
gardless of her age If she has retained her femininity. 

But, dear editor, what has happened to our Women that we should 
so much like to love and admire. Our growing young women seem pos¬ 
sessed to expose as much of their bodies as legally possible. The 
hem line of their dresses Is just below the hips. The neck line is 
down almost to the waist. Practically exposing the whole body and 
leaving nothing to the Imagination. The mature women that should be 
setting an example for the younger set either try to copy the young 
women or go around in tight fitting garments. It is no inspiration 
seeing the posterior of a rather heavy set mature woman clothed in 
tight fitting pants. The size sometimes being accentuated by the 
tightness. This same woman could hide her portlines by properly 
drapped dresses, shaped to hide her fatness. 

What disillusionment we men suffer to see an otherwise pretty 
woman rushing to the market, with her hair up in those awful curlers. 

In a pair of tights or jeans, barefoot or wearing a pair of bedroom 
si 1ppers. 

Women were made by our Creator to be loved and admired by we 
poor males that need to have a Goddess to worship. Today our idols 
have fallen off their pedestals. Venus needs to be again enthroned. 

We search for her and once in a while we find her embodied in the 
heart and beauty of a lovely woman. Then we rejoice. 

Dear women young and middle aged and elderly. Restore to us 
the pleasure of seeing you as you should be. The inspiration of men. 

Do not hide your beauty in unusual and unbecomming dress. Exploit 
your God given gifts. Return to us our idols of beauty. Put Venus 
back on her pedestal . Thank you. 


Sincerely, 

J. Shelton Gordon 
1970 
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DAVE BROWN STORY 

July 29, 1971 


My name is Dave Brown. I was born on Sept. 26, 1920 in Canon 
City, Colorado. My folks had a small cattle ranch about forty miles 
north of there. 

In 1923 my folks moved to Tacoma, Washington and in 1927, to 
El Segundo, Calif, where my father worked for Standard Oil. 

In 1929, they bought 12 1/2 acres of land south of Lancaster 
at what would be now 5th St. W. and Ave. K-8. It was just a little 
patch of alfalfa but we enjoyed summers and weekends there until 
1935 when my mother and I moved there permanently. 

I attended high school in Lancaster for two years graduating 
in 1937. Followed that with two years of junior college there and 
graduated in 1939. The Jr. college at that time was in the building 
on the same campus as the Lancaster High School. I can remember 
that the dean of the college was David J. Roach, who later left the 
the college and operated the Lancaster Theatre, the only movie house 
in the valley at the time. He then went into the turkey business at 
10th St. W. and Lancaster Blvd. 

When I graduated from Jr. college in 1939, there were eleven 
graduates in the total class. Even then it was considered a very 
good jr. college even though it certainly was very small. The old 
high school buildings have long since been torn down but the grounds 
were utilized and the replacements were made one building at a time. 
In those days, there were dormitories for students who lived a long 
way away would stay overnight through the week and go home weekends. 
Later the dormitories had to be used for classrooms and the students 
were bused to and from school everyday. The kids came from as far 
away as Boron and Gorman, and the high school district then was one 
of the very largest in the state. Dr. Roy Knapp, who is retired 
and now lives in Lancaster, was the superintendent, rather in those 
days, principle, of the Lancaster High School since it was the only 
one in the system and he was finishing his fourth year when I grad¬ 
uated from school in 1937. All of us thought it was a very fine 
school, not a wealthy one since it had to spend a great deal of its 
income on the school buses. 

Living on the small farm, I can remember some very pleasant 
experiences. If we wanted to get to town, we had to walk or ride 
a bicycle. Since in those days we had very little money and a car 
was a luxury we could not afford. It was about 2 1/2 miles to town 
and since this was such an easy walk we thought nothing about it 
at all. 

Riding a bicycle also was our main source of enjoyment, as kids. 
I recall when two of us on two occasions left our little cabin at 
2:00 a.m.in the morning and rode to Fairmont twenty miles west of 
Lancaster, then to White Oak Lodge west and north of Rosamond in 
the Tehachapis on the side of Double Peak (all dirt roads) and back 
nearly to Mojave and then back to Lancaster. A total distance of 
80 miles. That with the old bicycles we had with the nails stuck in 
for chain links, which we couldn't afford to buy new, and many flat 
tires, that 80 miles was a considerable day. In fact, it would be 
9 or 10 p.m. before getting back. 

Many of my school friends from those days still live here in 
the valley. Some you may remember or know. Such names as Don and 
Jack Bones, Frank Lane, Bob Ross of Valyermo, Larry Wiskerson of 
Palmdale, Larry Wheeler of Lancaster, his brother Paul. Many of 
the young people stayed here in the area, perhaps quite a tribute 
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to the climate and pleasant living we have here. 

We didn't have much money in those days but as I recall, no¬ 
body thought of us as being proverty stricken. I can remember when 
I later got a car. I took a date to Los Angeles and after I had 
bought gasoline, we had a total of 50<t to spend on whatever our en¬ 
tertainment was to be. Really it wasn't that much of a chore, we 
always had enough to eat and could attend the various school functions 
which cost little if anything. 

At the time we first came to Antelope Valley, my father was 
always looking for land and we bought that 12 1/2 acres south of 
Lancaster from a Mr. Post who was a land promoter in those days. 

He has a nephew who is Charles Parker, now of the Antelope Valley 
College. We came out first and attended the typical promotion, a 
chicken dinner at the Antelope Valley Dude Ranch where they were 
promoting 2 1/2 acre orchard lots of almonds or apricots. He de¬ 
cided he would rather not get one of those so he bought this little 
alfalfa ranch instead. It was good for us as kids to grow up in 
that environment. 

I think that in 1929, there were about 500 people in Palmdale 
and 3,000 in Lancaster. Our big entertainment was to walk to town 
on Saturday night and stand on the street corners and all the farmers 
would come in and talk to their friends whom they hadn't seen all 
week. That was a large evening and a great deal of fun. 

There was no Antelope Valley Fair, there was its forerunner, 
the Antelope Valley Festival. 

What is now Lancaster Blvd. was bar¬ 

ricaded from Sierra Highway, (which was Antelope Avenue) west to 
Beech or Cedar two or three blocks and hay bales were stacked in 
the middle of the street for grandstands or platforms and we had 
our school and other dances right in the street. It was a lot of 
fun in those days. Everybody knew everybody else as they do in 
small towns all over the nation. 

On one of those long bike rides that I mentioned, we left 

Lancaster after 2 p.m. on Hwy. 138 toward Gorman about 20 to 22 

miles west of Lancaster and were treated to a very rare occurence 
of the aurora borealis which I understand, rarely gets down this 
far south. It was a beautiful thing to see because no lights at 
all in the immediate area and all of these lights and their colors 
were all around the hills and the horizon around us. It was a rather 

scarey thing for two teen age boys but we finally decided what it was 

and enjoyed it thoroughly. 

My father died in 1937 and we had very little to live on so 
my mother, who was an accomplished pianist, began to teach piano 
and by the time of her death, in 1965, had graduated over 250 
students from her little classes which she maintained in the home. 

I can remember in those days catching the school bus at what 
in now 10th St. W. and Ave. K on the corner where the Sears Shopping 
Center is now. There was nothing here in those days but sage brush. 
There was one house across the street and one of my friends who 
lived there was Edwin Evans who now lives in Juniper Hills and who 
is electrical foreman at Edwards Air Base. He had a dog and one of 
our pleasures was to ride his model "T" at night with floodlights 

and let the dog chase rabbits, the scourge of our little alfalfa 
field then and often ate 20 to 50 feet of alfalfa off all the way 
around the edge of the fields. So we were always after rabbits. 
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Dave Brown cont. 


In May of 1939, the day after I graduated from junior college, 

I went to work for the Edison Co. as a meter reader. This was quite 
a good job in those days. I wasn't going to be able to continue 
college and my first pay scale was $100.00 a month and that was 
pretty good pay for a young boy and my mother and I lived on that 
very well I remember. We had our own car, rented a small house 
and lived better (high on the hog) as the saying went. I read meters 
for the Edison Co. for 2 1/2 years and in June of 1942, volunteered 

tor the draft and was in the Army for 3 1/2 years during WW II I 

managed to get a lot of traveling in during that time. Gone from 
Sheppard Field to Denver for training in aircraft armament since I 

had been assigned to the air corps, then a part of the Army. I 

became a 2nd Lt. in Nov. 1942. Went overseas in an LST which is a 
landingship for tanks to Oran, Algeria. Saw service in Tunisa 
Sicily (motorcycles from British for peanuts?) March 1944 to So. 
Italy. From Italy to Port Said, Eqypt for two weeks rest leave,' 
then to Suez to Bombay India, to Calcutta on to Assam. In India 
about 1 1/2 years before starting home in August 1945. I came on 
a liberty ship which took two months around the bottom of Australia 
before we could get back to San Francisco. 

After one month off, I went back to work for the Edison Co 
and been with them since. 


In 1948, I married Alice Timm who was in communications for 
the old CAA, now the FAA. She was stationed at Palmdale Airport 
on the shift working the radios with the aircraft reporting the 
weather, a very interesting job, I would think for a girl in those 
days. I met her through Larry Wiskerson since Alice had roomed 
with Mrs. Wiskerson at her home at Sixth St. E. up the street on 
6th and across from your office there, Shelton. 

, Alice and I and our daughter Bonnie live in Juniper Hills now. 
I m still working for the Edison Co. and enjoying it very much and 
have enjoyed all my associations with you. 

„ This is sort of a brief history but it's sort of a peep in 
my not so old tenure here" in this wonderful valley of ours. 

Dave C. Brown 
32100 106th St. E. 

Juniper Hills 
Littlerock, Calif. 
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The 'Smith family' story" (Hildegard, Ken, Bob & Sue...) 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

p I . n , J “" e ’ J;?44, orders "Proceed immediately to Palmdale Air Force 
Base, Weather Station, 1st Weather Wing, Palmdale, California" were 
received by Airman, Kenneth B. Smith. Upon alighting from the Grey¬ 
hound Bus ®nd entering Bi 11 Baker's Palmdale Drug Store, calling the 
ordered 06 ^ ea ^ er station, Palmdale, Sgt. Smith reported for duty as 

At this time, there was no housing in Palmdale for Hildegard 
and Susan Smith, so they, as many servicemen's wives and children 
were left in a hotel in Los Angeles and then relocated in Pomona 
for six months. At Christman time, 1944, an apartment was found 
above the old Palmdale Inn, where they remained for several months 
moving several times whenever better housing became available. In 
Uct 1945, their son, Robert, was born at Palmdale Hospital with 
Dr. J. J. Snook in attendance. 

cnn Thl ,’ tf 1611 was the Kenneth B. Smiths entrance into the city of 
60° peop!e that was to be their home for 17 years, the rearing place 
of their children as well as the home of many of their friends. 

The day after discharge from the Air Force, in February 1946 
Kenneth became an employee of W.J. McAdam and Ethel N. McAdam, pio- 
neers and also founders of the W.J. McAdam Agency - Insurance and 
Real Estate firm which was established in 1925. 

In 1946, Kenneth became the Secretary of the Palmdale Chamber 
of Commerce, serving under the leadership of the very able president, 
Melville J. Courson, for the years 1946 and 1947 and he continued 
the service as Secretary for Domenico Massari, when he served as the 
Lhamber of Commerce President in 1948. 

In 1946, he joined the Palmdale Kiwanis Club and was elected 
as President in 1950. During these years, the famous Kiwanis barbe¬ 
cues were held feeding as many as 700 Kiwanians annually. 

n F ? r J t ? n ^ ars he served as Chairman of the Fire Committee for 
the Palmdale Chamber of Commerce and closely coordinated the Palmdale 
area with the County of Los Angeles and the Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers regarding Palmdale into a Class 5 City. 

In August, 1947, W.J. McAdam passed away, and from 1947 to 1953 
Kenneth operated.the McAdam Agency for Mrs. McAdam until her retire- 
ment. At this time, 1953, the old Bank of America building became 
available and the Smiths, new owners of the W.J. McAdam Agency, bought 
the bank building and relocated at 810 E. Palmdale Blvd. 

In 1953, Kenneth became a director of the Lancaster-Palmdale 
Savings and Loan Association and served this organization for seven 
years as Vice-President. 

c • }?55, he was invited To participate in the formation of the 

First National Bank of Palmdale and served as Vice-President under 
the able tutelage of C.A. "Bud" Monroe, President, until it was sold 
to the United California Bank in 1959. 

In 1958, Kenneth was selected by Smith Swords, Jr., to serve on 
the Advisory Board of Directors of the Bank of America, Palmdale He 
served as Chairman from formation until the Smiths moved from Palmdale 
in 1961. 

Many happy hours were spent in serving the youth of Palmdale as 
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Hildegard Smith cont. 






l he Me 2 S r P : T ; A - Auxiliar y to the Palmdale School Dis- 

LeaaSe M t £? b f ack #9 ? ; Secretary of the Palmdale Little 

League, Palmdale Little League Assistant Manager; Palmdale Pony 

League Manager and also worked and assisted in organization of the 
Palmdale Chapter Order of DeMolay. e 

. i H 1S ln the Masonic Orders included - Lancaster Mason^ 

Roval^rrh^rn!^ m ® mb ® r . of the Palmdale Masonic Lodge; Southgate 
Ipw Jh A - h ’rf J d6 n ^st Commandry; A1 Malakaih Shrine; Antelope Val- 

o^the Eastern b Star lmda 6 ElkS Lodge and the Star of Palmdale, order 


During these busy years, Hildegard also was active in the com- 
To5i ty serving as President of the Palmdale Junior Woman's Club in 
1947. Her activity continued with the Palmdale Woman's Club where 

I" S a ;y n c apacities. Her enjoyment of organizational work 
took her into P.T.A. where many years of service were given to the 
youth of Palmdale. She, together with the Reverend Mr. John J. 

’h f0 ri? ed bl ?® Juni °r Choir of the Presbyterian Church which was 
enjoyed by the children of many of the church families. Her youth 
activity continued with participation in Brownies, Girl Scouts; Cub 
L e a gue ; J°b' S Daughters, Bethel 258; Rainbow Assembly 
179, and the DeMolay Chapter of Palmdale. During this time, Hilde¬ 
gard was initiated into Sunshine Chapter Order of the Eastern Star 
in Lancaster where she held several offices. Her membership and 
a ctiyity continued until such time as Star of Palmdale Chapter 619 
was instituted. She helped to organize this young fraternal Order 
and served as Worthy Matron in 1959. 

. EDITOR'S NOTE: Hildegard is still a member of Star of Palm- 
da!e Chapter #619 and this year is serving Grand Chapter of the 
state of California as Grand Organist. This is an honor to our 
Chapter and we are very proud of her. vm 

Both the Smith children, Susan and Bob, followed in the active 
ootsteps of their parents in the activities of the community. Sue 
hel many High School offices, including Student Body Vice President; 
Secretary; Homecoming Princess; Lilac Princess; High School team 
mascot, Fannie Falcon; Honored Queen of Bethel 258; member and an 

°l ? a l nbov !' A n S 5 m ? ly 179; DeMola y Chapter Sweetheart and then 
Southern California DeMolay Sweetheart. Bob was equally active in 
Cub Scouts; Minor League; Little League; Pony League and in DeMolay. 

The families religious affiliation was with the First Presby¬ 
terian Church of Palmdale. J 


Their membership in the Antelope Valley Country Club was greatlv 
enjoyed by the family. a y 

They were active members of the Palmdale Chamber of Commerce 
and Kenneth was a Charter member of the Palmdale Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Their endeavors and activities continued for their seventeen 
years of residence in Palmdale and when they left the Antelope Valiev 
in 1961, their interests still remained. 
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an interview with Fred Fehrensen 
July 10, 1971 as reported by J. Shelton Gordon 

THE AMAZING SAGA OF MR. FRED J. FEHRENSEN JR. 

EARLY DAY DRUGGIST 


Wednesday, July 7th, I had a most interesting visit from Mr. 

Fred J. Fehrensen Jr. Talk about interesting tales, here is one 
for the "book". The biggest trouble with this reporting is that one 
does not tell it all or really make the report near as interesting 
as the first hand account made by the "Pioneer." 

Fred Fehrensen, druggist bought the drugstore at the N.E. 
corner of Sierra Highway and E. Ave Q-9 in 1925 from a man by the 
name of Davis. The agreed price was $19,000.00 and he paid it off 
in 19 months. One of the reasons for this was that the Littlerock 
Dam was being built and the Drug Store was the headquarters for 
a lot of business. Which included slot machines, pin ball machines, 
etc. The phone number was #1. 

The drug store was also the headquarters for 15 years for the 
Automobile Club. Noah Berry made his headquarters there when he 
had his elaborate establishment up in Big Rock Creek. The drug 
store was also the headquarters of the Sheriffs office. Death Valley 
Scotty would hold "Court" there. He would not go any farther toward 
Los Angeles as his ex-wife was always on the look out for him to try 
to collect back alimony. 

An interesting thing Fred Feherensen told me that since there 
was no bank in Palmdale he would get $25,000.00 from the bank in 
Lancaster on a two day note so he could cash the checks for the men 
working at the Dam. Then on Monday he would go to the bank at Lan¬ 
caster and pay off the note. Pay day was every two weeks. Naturally 
the men spent a lot of that money right at the Drugstore. 

A pot bellied stove sat in the middle of the floor of the store 
and that is how the building was kept warm in the winter. Every Fri¬ 
day Fred would have Ice Cream Cones for the kids in town two for a 
nickel. Buthis young customers came from many miles away. Often 
bringing their parents with them. Which, of course, made more busi¬ 
ness for the store. 

When the dam at Littlerock Creek was completed, it was 180 feet 
deep right down to bed rock. Fred made the remark that a year or so 
ago when the lake behind the dam was dry the County should have dredged 
out all that silt and sand and now they would have been able to store 
a great deal more water than is now stored there. When the dam was 
completed and the water was deep enough, several of the men got 9000 
small trout and put in the new lake. They kept it closed for three 
years, then opened it to fishing, Mr. Mennig that spring caught an 
11 lb. trout. Very fine fishing. 

Palmdale Reservoir had been built before Littlerock Dam. Some 
of the fish enthusiast went up to Little Lake and brought down Bass 
fingrrlings to stock the Lake. Little Lake was then owned by Bill 
Bramlett former race driver in the once very popular races between 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. 

Fred Feherensen and Fred Alley organized the Palmdale Gun Club 
which was the forerunner of the Palmdale Fin and Feather Club. Fred 
still belongs to the Club and enjoys fishing there at the lake, and 
does very well. 

In those early days, Mrs. Rosa McBrians owned the Palmdale Hotel 
now the Pearland Hotel. She sold it to the Wycoff's who still own it 
and operate it. Address 38428 8th St. E. Clark and Hannah Moore 
owned the Palmdale Inn at the N.E. corner of Sierra Highway and Palm- 
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Fred Fehrensen Jr. cont. 


dale Blvd. Fred reminisced that there were only two lights in town, 
both lanterns, on the outside of the Palmdale Inn and the Palmdale 
Hotel. 

An orchestra was formed by Joe Martin, Fred Fehrensen, Sylvia 
Taylor and Shorty Lindsay who played for dances at Dick Frahm's 
dance hall (now a used furniture store) on 8th St. E. just south 
of the Pearland Hotel. Fred said that they would play till midnight 
then stop and Dick Frahm would put on a big midnight "feed". Then 
the orchestra would start up again and they would play and the people 
would dance till 5 a.m. Who said our "Old Timer's didn't have lots 
of fun and many activities going on?" Those were the days!! 

Fred also told me of a professor Linstrom that organized a 30 
piece orchestra that was really good. They played all over the valley 
for concerts dances and many other functions. Some people wonder what 
the small communities did and what the entertainment was. Now, we 
can realize from these reports that the people were very active and 
made history. Frank Gigliotti was the main trumpeter. Frank bought 
and lives on Sierra Highway where the offices of the old Cali-Valley 
Farms used to be in the early days. In the early days, the only 
water was at the rear of the Pearland Hotel. People would come in 
with their barrels on sleds or wagons and fill up. 

Bill Moore opened up a grocery store at the S.W. corner of 8th 
St. E. and Q-7. Bill Shuffelton had a blacksmith shop across the 
street on the Palmdale Plaza side. Buddy Redman is now the owner of 
the Plymouth agency in Lancaster. 

Also along with entertainment every Thursday night motion 
pictures were shown using the Presbyterian church that was then at 
the corner of Palmdale Blvd. and 9th St. E. S.E. corner where a gas 
station now is located. 

The drugstore was the central meeting place for the people in 
town. The Soda Fountain was always busy. People would congregate 
there in the morning about 10 a.m. to get their mail and have coffee 
or a coke. The stage stopped there and picked up passengers. Fred 
tells about getting up at 2 a.m. in the morning in the summer and 
repacking the ice cream so that it would be nice and hard when the 
customers came in. 

Fred was very active in the civic affairs of the whole valley. 

He is a charter member of the Kiwanis Club. Was active in the Masonic 
Lodge. Is a 52 year member of the Automobile Club. The then Bank of 
Italy with offices in Lancaster saw the abilities of Fred Fehrensen 
Jr. as a business man and asked him to be on the board of directors 
of the bank. Fred has all these years been on the board of directors 
and has been chairman for a long time. 

Another story that Fred told me that he says is true fact. Hank 
Hunter ( that now owns the Dodge Agency in Lancaster) as a young man 
was a cowboy working for the Ritter Bros, out in Leona Valley. He 
homesteaded a section of land where Quartz Hill is now. He later 
sold it to Emil Ritter for 50tf an acre. One day Fred saw a big cloud 
dust to the west and knew a rider was coming in. Here it was Hank 
Hunter riding in from over near the Godde ranch. He was thirsty and 
wanted a Coke. Ten miles for a Coke! 

The early school teachers were Sadie Pallett and Rose Kidd. Rose 
Kidd recently died at the wonderful age of 91. Jumbo Reynolds married 
the daughter of Emery and Rose Kidd. He owns the Reynolds Trucking 
Co. in Lancaster. 
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Fred Alley had the Studebaker garage, T.W. Fisher had the Chev¬ 
rolet Garage. Fred tells me that the son of T.W. Fisher (I hope I 
have the name right) is the Fisher that owns the Desert Inn and the 
Sand Sailer. It is always a pleasure to hear of the old timers or 
their children profiting from the increase of the value of their 
land that they worked so hard to keep. 

Other items of past interest Fred told me and I wish I could 
remember all of it, Malendia Vazinsky's father was killed by light¬ 
ning while cattle herding. Cars often stalled in the dirt and mud 
at about where is now the X Motel. In Lancaster, after Fred had bought 
the drugstore on the corner of Lancaster Blvd. and Sierra Highway, he 
looked out of the store to see a man stealing a car. The local Sher¬ 
iffs deputy jumped on the running board to arrest the man and the 
thief shot and killed the deputy, a Mr. Glidden. The thief then 
headed for Palmdale but he made the mistake of stopping at about what 
is now Ave. P. and was squatting behind a Joshua Tree when a car full 
of men with guns who had followed him found him. In the fight, the 
thief got his head shot off and that ended the episode. This sounds 
like a story out of Zane Grey's tall tales, but Fred says it is true. 

Hal Fertig owned that place on the hill just west of Fifth St. 

E. on Ave R. (It is run down now but at one time it was the show 
place of Palmdale. There was a beautiful peach orchard belonging to 
the place at the S.E. corner of 5th St. and Ave R. Mr. Fertig owned 
the pear orchard that started at Q-7 and ran clear up to E. Ave. Q 
on the east side of Sierra Highway. 

Owen Moulton's father had a large hardware store in the old 
brick building (torn down now) just east of the former Bank of Italy 
building at the N.E. corner of 8th St. E. and Palmdale Blvd. Eavie 
Evans was the L.A. County Road foreman for many years. This was be¬ 
fore George Lane bacame foreman. 

Mr. Folgate was a prominent rancher. His daughter, Winkie 
Folgate married Gordon Taylor, Liberty Folgate married Milton Wolf. 
Milton still owns the Palmdale Radio and T.V. Shop. A.A. "Hardpan" 
Jones has a son Earl Jones still living in Palmdale. Fred was 
laughing and telling about the old times and was saying that "Hard- 
pan" Jones made a fortune hauling cars out of Amargosa Creek during 
the winter when the cars would get stuck in the mud and sand at the 
crossing, of the Elizabeth Lake Road and the creek. 

At the Drugstore, the ranchers would get into an argument about 
short pruning and long pruning. The boys in Littlerock were advocates 
of the long pruning. The Bones, Carrs, Sweets and Martins were for 
long pruning. Hardpan Jones was for short pruning. Sometimes he 
would get so mad that they could hear him shouting clear down to the 
Pool Room, several doors away. 

Fred was talking about many happenings. He wondered who ever 
got the idea of making a two lane highway out of Sierra Highway and 
paving it with concrete only from Vincent to Harold. (Harold is 
south of town just this side of Alpine Springs). Evidentally, Harold 
was an important place at one time, considerable business going on at 
that place is now only a memory. 

Bill and Berta Baker bought the Drugstore from Fred Fehrensen in 
1940. Bill and Berta were a very interesting couple and did a great 
deal for the growing Palmdale. They were charming people and they 
were very much missed when they sold out years later to Don Hertel. 

We should have their story also I am sure it would fill a book and be 
most interesting as well as informative. 
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Fred and his wife Margueritte were married in Los Angeles in 
1914. Margueritte was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. McBrians that 
owned at that time, the Palmdale Hotel (later the Pearland Hotel) 
Fred told me that the rear part of the hotel was moved up here from 
First and Main in L.A. (I suppose in more than one piece.) 

Fred and his wife came up to Palmdale in 1918 and Fred worked 
for the Druggist here and then bought the drugstore in 1925. 

Fred J. Fehrensen and his wife now live in Mojave. Fred is 
now 79, active, well and very much interested in what goes on in 
Antelope Valley. I have.only told a part of what he has told me. 

His story has been most interesting and informative. Much more 
could be written about all the things that happened here in Palm¬ 
dale and south Antelope Valley 

I'm sure that many more people should tell their stories. The 
romance of these "Incredible Tales" is most inspiring. All the more 
so because they are true. To meet people yet that have lived a full 
life and are still well and strong is really wonderful. (IT MUST 
BE THE CLIMATE) 


As reported by 
J. Shelton Gordon 



Tru» Palmdale pioneers were the mem¬ 
bers of the John Bitter family. They 
looked happy in 1904, but two years 
later they were among- the last to 


admit that, without water. It was use¬ 
less to stay. They left* but they eame 
back* And to this day It is not diffi¬ 
cult to find Bitters still In Palmdale, 
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TAKEN FROM ANTELOPE VALLEY PRESS 

October 1970 


Attention Honorable Mayor of Palmdale and Honorable Council 
Body of the City of Palmdale! 

A voice from a pioneer Palmdale citizen who is asleep in the 
next room, the late William G. Ritter, is calling. Bill, as he was 
called by his many friends, with his wonderful wife, Mina, who is 
holding down the Ritter home at 810 East Ave. Q-9 in Palmdale, spent 
many years in building up the most authentic and historic animal 
museum ever put together in the west. 

Since the passing of Bill Ritter, his widow, Mina, suggests that 
the City of Palmdale have a building erected and take over, free of 
charge, this wonderful and historic museum. Too, it is the wish, and 
I know, because when Bill was with us, he and I had many tete-a-tetes 
about this desert museum and he wanted the city to have it, when he 
left, to fall asleep in the next room. 

With Palmdale gaining prominence daily and, to gain greater 
prominence when the Palmdale Intercontinental takes live action, it 
is only reasonable to ask the City of Palmdale to acquire a building 
or build a new one, to preserve this wonderful and historic museum 
for our youth to see and learn about the old rugged desert, the orig¬ 
inal denizens of the desert, the original wild life and for posterity- 
It is, too, a most interesting museum for adults. Also, an authentic 
reminder to the world of the western part of the United States of 
America. A real interesting and thrilling museum. 

Speaking of pioneers. Bill and Mina Ritter, have had one mailing 
address from October 19, 1892 to October 15, 1970, the day Bill passed 
away, Palmdale Post Office. Mina's address now, still. The Ritters 
purchased their home site and where the museum stands in 1912. Bill 
built the home in 1927 with his own hands. That was in the old Palm¬ 
dale days, and, quite historic at that time, too. 

Even long before the late Bill Ritter, began building his home 
at its present location around the corner of this newspaper, he began 
to collect old relics and had corraled some real prizes in wild and 
domestic animals. 

Having been graduated from Northwestern School of Taxidermy in 
Omaha, Nebraska on November 1, 1910, Bill was quite a scientist and 
expert in taxidermy. He became a taxidermist with the A.J. Root firm 
of Los Angeles. He was constantly exercising his knowledge of taxi¬ 
dermy and hunting, therefore, his museum today. And, that, his widow, 
Mina, wishes the City of Palmdale would take as the property of the 
City for the world to see. 

Many of the trophies are of animals now extinct or taboo for 
hunters or collectors. The Snowy Owl captured by Bill near Mt. Baldy 
is a very rare specimen and, a gift, never known to be found before 
or since south of the Rockies. This find and capture was written up 
in the National Geographic Magazine and other major magazines in 
1917. Another most valuable find and capture among Bill's unusual 
trophies is a Sneaker Mount of a Blacktail Deer which carried a 36 
inch spread of horns with eight points on one side and five on the 
other. The deer dressed out to 236 pounds. The largest one ever 
taken out of these High Sierras. Had Bill paid the entry fee and 
registered the animal, he would have received $10,000 prize money. 
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To give you the beauty and the importance of this fine museum, 

Bill entered two entries in the 1915-18 World's Fair in San Francisco 
and won two first prizes on his Desert Fox and two baby Bobcats. 

In the collection in the museum there are many ancient souvenirs 
and antiques from other desert areas and the entire Mojave Desert. 
Valuables in local Indian rocks, relics and other valuable Indian relics 
from old Indian grounds. 

To acquaint you a little more with this treasure and the Ritter 
family, I must take you to old Palmdale at 27th St. East and Ave. R, 
where John G. Ritter, the Grandparents, settledin the early 1880's. 

A thriving community of fine people and early pioneers, a community of 
60 families. 

A view upon the old rugged west when men were men and womenwere 
home-bodies is depicted here, when Palmdale was at the old location. 
School, Church, saloon, stores, blacksmith shop and a complete shopping 
center. That was Palmdale, fellow citizens. 

The grandfather Ritter, is buried in that old Palmdale cemetery. 

Bill's father and mother arrived in Palmdale in 1892 and settled 
on a homestead at the end of Leona Valley, the present home now, of 
"Butch" and Nel Messer. 

To write the Ritter story and one, as pioneers of the west and 
the Antelope Valley, would be a saga of a 500-page book, or more, yet, 
the importance of this column, is to deliver this message to the 
council members of the City of Palmdale. And, to instill into the 
honorable body of the council, not to miss this great opportunity, a 
treasure in learning and history that could never, again be found. 

What a gift for posterity. A treasure by a pioneer of Palmdale. 

A treasure that took many years and the expert knowledge of an expert 
in taxidermy to build. A treasure most valuable to the prestige of 
Palmdale and to the success and growth of Palmdale. It would blend 
beautifully with the current feeling of, "Be American". 

Honorable members of the City Council of the City of Palmdale, 
it is your next move. 


Trailing Along 
by 

John Hall 
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July 7, 1971 


THE STORY OF JACK HILL 


Mr. Gorden, 

I hope you think I am an old timer in the valley. I came to 
Palmdale in March 1923 and was in the valley 46 years. My first job 
was at Iklers General Store, I was clerk and delivery boy. Stroud 
McBride and Freda Ritter (Redman) worked there too. 

The town wasn't very large then, Ave. Q to Ave. R and 6th East 
to 10th St. East was about the size of it. I drove mules for Harry 
Keatley, worked in orchards for Hard pan Jones, lumber yard for Mr. 
Bruce and for Jack Starford in green rock mine up West of the Dam. 

I stayed with Jean and Myrtle Breslem. Jean and I were truck drivers 
we hauled the rock to R.R. Siding at Harold. The hoof and mouth 
epidemic was on, they had a check station on Barrell Spring Rd. Joe 
Martin's father was the guard there. He would make me walk thru the 
sheep dip every time I went by I smelled like a sheep all summer. 
Stanford would bring his family up to the mine from Glendale. Their 
baby was two or three months old. She is now Mrs. Spud Morton of 
Lancaster. I went to work for Evan Evans and the County Road Dept, 
in 1925 and worked until I retired in 1961. Some of the men working 
then were: Lyle Sadler, Sam Wells, Gus Guinthur, Homer Downey and 
Ernie West. 

We played ball in the desert, west of the old Union Oil Plant. 
Some of the players were: Max Godde, Mike West, Earl Jones, Fred 
Young, and Fred McAdams. We had a good pitcher one year, called him 
Nig . One Sunday before the game, we couldn't find Nig anywhere, 
someone said he was drunk the night before and was in Jail in Lan¬ 
caster. Bill Shuffelton, our Manager, got Judge Buckley to let him 
out, he showed up for the game. He looked like hell and felt worse, 
but we won the game. Ha Ha. 

I am sure you are an old timer in the Valley Mr. Gordon, but 
I am sorry I never met you. 


Jack Hill 

1335 MacGregor Ave. 
Bishop Cal. 93514 



One of the first business establishment# In Lancaster 
was the Leo Harris general merchandise store. The 
one-story structure is shown in photo taken in 1909. 












EXCELLENT STORY BY MR. R.C. PRIMMER 

June 1971 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Referring to our telephone conversation a few days ago, I am 
submitting this true account of my early years in Palmdale and how 
I happened to be there. 

PROLOGUE 

HOW AND WHY I CAME TO CALIFORNIA 

My parents, Rudolph and Esther Primmer had for many years farmed 
a quarter section in McHenry county Illinois. I was the youngest 
of five children, having one brother and three sisters. Dad had 
reached the age where he could not stand the hard winters of that 
country, so he sold the farm and auctioned off most of the stock and 
farm equipment, retaining three cows, a span of mares, some house- 
goods and some farm equipment, all of which was loaded into a box 
car routed to Palmdale over the Santa Fe railroad. Dad and I also 
came in the car to tend the stock. Mother and my youngest sister 
came in a passenger train. My two older sisters being married, and 
my brother did not come west at that time. Dad had previously pur¬ 
chased a twenty acre orchard at Littlerock, Calif. Palmdale was 
the nearest railroad station. 

We arrived in Palmdale a few days before Christmas, 1901. 

PALMDALE, DEC. 1901 

My mother and sister arrived a few days before we did due to the 
improper routing of our car. 

As Dad's property was in Littlerock, which had no school at that 
time, we had to live in Palmdale so sister and I could attend school, 
which was a two story brick building west of the tracks, just op¬ 
posite the town. 

We moved into a 3-room shack about three quarters of a mile 
south of town. Dad would spend several days each week at Littlerock 
working in the orchard, coming home on weekends. 

Several months later Dad purchased the hotel from Mrs. Basler, 
who ran it with her daughter, Emma Lawson. Emma had a pretty red¬ 
headed girl, named Rita, who later on married S.P. engineer. Art 
Champlin. 

Mother and sister ran the hotel for several months, with 11 
year old me helping out with the chores. The hotel had a dining room 
where full meals cost 25<t (can you imagine that) Mother was the cook 
and sister waited table. This is now the Pearland Hotel. 

PALMDALE PEOPLE I REMEMBER 

John Shearer, store keeper and postmaster--Bi11 Carter, black- 
smith--Aaron Wolff, saloon keeper, the Wolff's had three boys and a 
girl May, when she grew up she married Tony Godde, a rancher west 
of Lancaster. A Mr. Hollingsworth, who ran the gypsum mill at what 
is now the north-west corner of 6th St. East and Ave. R. 

%he engineer was a man named Randall--A Mr. Berkley had charge 
of the water works, the reservoir, ditch from Littlerock and the nec¬ 
essary piping. Oscar Newquist, a hunch backed man, did the maintain- 
ence work. Oscar lived in a shack in the hills south of town and 
used a buckboard and span of mares for transportation. 
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After several months, we rented the hotel to a Mr. & Mrs. Frank 
Robinson of Lancaster. We then moved to "Old" Palmdale, where I 
attended school during most of 1903. 

THE S.P. RAILROAD 

The railroad property was the largest part of the town, at 
that time. There was the depot (torn down in 1970), section foremans 
house, shacks for the section gang (Mexicans), a water tank, well and 
windmill, an oil tank, a coal yard (a few engines still used coal), 
a two stall roundhouse with turntable, a tool house and right of way 
maintainence equipment. 

Palmdale being a helper station, 2 or 3 engines were kept there 
to help all south bound freights up the hill to Vincent, where they 
would uncouple and back down to Palmdale, Years later a Y was in¬ 
stalled so helpers could turn around and head back. 

Chris Schneckengerger was the hostler, and had charge of the 
engines and the other property. Chris had four boys, and one girl, 
who was only a few years old when I left Palmdale in 1904. 

THE SCHNECKENGERGER STORY 

Chris' boys were Albert the oldest, George, Eugene and Alec. 

When they were old enough, the three youngest became firemen and 
later on, engineers. Albert was the first to go, he was killed when 
the oil tank collapsed, due to decayed timbers, smashing the pump 
house where Albert was working, and nearly getting his dad also. 

Many years later, George who was pulling a passenger train, struck 
a gasoline tank truck on a crossing at Kingsburg, in the San Joaquin 
valley, killing himself and the fireman, and several passengers. 

Alec, the third to go, died of a heart attack, but was not on duty 
at the time. Eugene, last of the boys, passed away from natural 
causes. The girl, Agnes, when she got older, married a railroad 
brakeman. It was said he committed suicide, I never knew him. 

Their parents had long since passed away, Chris in his later 
years, going blind, as rumor has it. 

Agnes, if she is still alive, at this writing, 1971, should be 
in her early seventies. This account extends from 1903 to around 
1956 or 1957. 

Such is the tragic history of the Schneckenberger family. 

"OLD PALMDALE" 

During most of 1903 we lived at "Old" Palmdale where I went to 
school in the old building that was built in the 1880's, and many 
years later a resident of Lancaster purchased it, moved it to town 
and made a dwelling of it. For many years it was located on Beech 
Ave. in Lancaster and used as a rental house. Around 1960 Glen and 
Doreen Settle acquired it, moved it to their museum at the Tropico 
Gold Mine and have preserved it as an historical building, along with 
several other early homes of the valley. 

PALMDALE AGAIN 

Early in 1904 we returned to Palmdale to resume operating the 
hotel, the Robinsons, having given it up. I then finished the school 
term at the Palmdale School, ending in June 1904. The next month we 
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moved to Los Angeles, my folks having swapped the hotel for a rooming 
house in L.A. 


LITTLEROCK, JAN. 10, 1916 

After 11 1/2 years in the city, I moved to Littlerock, where 
my parents had gone to look after their property. I did orchard work 
for Frank Stanton, who ran the store. This was enough of that kind 
of work for me. I decided to get back into garage work, and together 
with Gus Anderson of Lancaster, we bought out a Mr. Chapman, who had 
a small garage near the present location of the Dodge Agency in Lan¬ 
caster. Mr. Chapman was glad to sell his garage business, as he was 
making more money bootlegging. 

During the next 30 years I was in the auto repair business at 
several locations, except for about two years, when I worked at the 
Burney Starksen Chevrolet agency. 

In 1948 I built a garage building on Yucca Ave. in Lancaster, 
where I continued in business for 16 years. I sold this property 
to Dave Watson of Lancaster, who took possession on June 30, 1964 
at which time I retired from business at the age of 73 1/2 years. 

In 1925 I built my home on Date Ave., Lancaster and am still 
living at that location. 


R.C. Primmer 





Roy R. Mar.yott School at 38334 N. Tenth Street, East 
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The Manley Dibble Story 


■n 


June 6, 1971 


Dear Shelton: 

I don't believe I am actually an old timer, but here is some¬ 
thing of interest that will interest you, especially knowing your 
love of aviation. 

I was working in Tucson back in 1952 when a job came open 
in Palmdale Tower. The CAA (now FAA) warned me it was "only temp¬ 
orary" but said I could have it. 

They were right, we had 4 controllers then, now with the 
center, aroung 500 work here, so I guess it's temporary only as life 
is temporary itself. Anyway, my job lasted long enough for me to 
retire in the fall of 1970, to stay on and enjoy Palmdale some more 
hopeful 1y. 

It was a real jump from the work-a-day world of regular air 
traffic, into the complexities and wonderful opportunities of con¬ 
trolling test pilots who were handling airplanes so new, noone had 
ever heard of them. From 1952 on, we were actually the busiest 
airport in the world, had we worked around the clock at the frantic 
daytime pace. 

And the beauty of it was, every day was an adventure, records 
were being set all the time, and you never knew which down-the-street 
neighbor was the "worlds fastest man" today. 

It was always hard to describe the job to our friends in 
"regular" towers, they just did not believe the kind of traffic we 
handled. 


And, our big officials were worse. As you know, a big official 
is lost without his "book". And, no one but us had written the first 
page for the book on these new airplanes. When the big boys would 
come up and tell us we were not doing something by the "book", we 
would turn on them and ask a bland question about handling some "bird" 
they had never even seen. They would think it over and say "well, do 
what you are doing." 

And, we did, we built the procedures as we went along, and 
we chalked up a perfect safety record! 

Finally, one of our customers, a Major Clutter from George 
AFB wrote us a letter which was actually a good "job description." 

Since it tells the story of Palmdale Tower, here it is. 

Sincerely, 

Manley Dibble 
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Have you 2 ve.f 1 wondered 
what happened to those men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence? 


THE PRICE THEY PAID 


Ftve signers were captured by the British as traitors, and tortured begone 
they died. Twelve had their homes ransacked and burned. Two lost theta 
sons In the Revolutionary Army, another had two sons captured. Mine of the 
56 fought and died from wounds on. the hardships of, the Revolutionary War. 

What kind of men were they? Twenty-{our were lawyers and jurist. Eleven 
were merchants, nine wene farmers and large plantation owners, men of 
means, well educated. But they signed the Declaration of Independence 
knowing full well that the penalty would by death if they were captured. 

They signed and they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honon. 

Carter Bnaxton of Virginia, a wealthy planter and trader, saw his ships swept 
from the seas by the British navy. He sold his home and properties to pay 
his debts, and died in rags. 

Thomas McKeam was so hounded by the British that he was forced to move 
his family almost constantly. He served in the Congress without pay, and 
his family was kept in hiding. His possessions were taken from him, and 
poverty was his reward. 

Vandals or soldiers or both, looted the properties of Ellery, Clymer, Hall, 
Walton, Gwinnett, Heyward, Ruttledge, and Middleton. 

At the Battle of Vorktown, Thomas Nelson Jr., noted that the British Gen¬ 
eral Cornwallis, had taken over the Nelson home for his headquarters. The 
owner quietly urged General George Washington to open ire, which was 
done. The home was destroyed, and Nelson died bankrupt. 

Francis Lewis had his home and properties destroyed. The enemy jailed 
his wife, and she died within a few months. 

John Hart was driven from his wife's bedside as she was dying. Their 13 
children ^led far their lives. His fields and his grist mill were laid waste. 
For more than a year he lived in farests and caves, returning home after 
the war to find his wifa dead, his children vanished. A few weeks later he 
died from exhaustion and a broken heart. 

Norris and Livingston suffered similar fates. 

Such were the stories and sacrifices of the American Revolution. These were 
not wild-eyed, rabble-rousing ruffians. There were soft-spoken men of means 
and education. They had security, but they valued liberty more. Standing 
tall, straight, and unwavering, they pledged: "For the support of this decla¬ 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection of the Divine Providence , we 
mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor." 


They gave us an independent America/Can we keep it? 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

HEADQUARTERS 479TH TACTICAL FIGHTFR WING (TAC) 
GEORGE AIR FORCE DA'IE, CALIFORNIA 92392 


attnof? AT-33 Section(MaJor Clutter) 
subject: Palmdale Airport Control Zone 



Chief, Palmdale FAA 
Control Tower 

Plant 42 Palmdale, Calif. 


For the past two years aircraft of the 479TFW AT-33 Sec¬ 
tion have been penetrating the Control Zone of Palmdale 
Airport. Following various and diverse pattern maneuvers 
which are sometimes of a rather capricious and astounding 
nature, we have been pouncing onto, your runways from all 
angles and impacting at grossly divergent points. The 
call signs of: Jack 11, 12, 13, 14; Lawn 11, 12, 13, 14; 
Secret 1, 2, 3, 4; and all multiples, variations, and 
mispronunciations in between -- our chatterings have fre¬ 
quently been confusing and confounding. As we flit through 
your traffic of: F-4's, 707's, T-38's, F-104's, C-141's, 
Company Planes, T-29's, Cessnas, 7 2 7 1 s , F-lll's, F-5's, 
DC-8's, off course light aircraft, gliders and free balloon¬ 
ist; we are constantly and universally impressed with the 
fact that if it weren't for the extreme efficiency and 
professionalism of the Tower Operators at Palmdale Airport 
-- "This would be one hell of a mess." 

In the way of explanation for our own contribution to your 
manifest problems, we offer the following. The mission of 
our AT-33 Section is to conduct an introductory and famil¬ 
iarization training program in fighter operations for 
selected trainees prior to their entry into the F-4 Replace¬ 
ment Training Unit at George AFB. Our Combat Air Trainee 
pilots come from extremely diverse sources and the only 
common denominator in their backgrounds is the fact that 
none are really competent fighter pilots. The "front-seater" 
in Secret 1 may be a young pilot who has been medically 
grounded for the past year following his graduation from 
pilot training one year and one day ago, the operator in 
Secret 2 could be an "old head" who has spent the past five 
years giving position reports from the right seat of a 
B-52. Our trainees are just proficient and confident enough 
to present serious problems. And, if the view from the 
tower is sometimes disconcerting, be aware that the outlook 
for our instructor pilot in the rear cockpit is much more 
impressive and the outcome more relevant to personal long¬ 
evity. 

In addition to attempting to acquaint you with our situation 
and, hopefully, garnering some understanding and rapport, 
our primary purpose is to extend our appreciation and grati¬ 
tude for the tremendous service afforded by the tower oper¬ 
ators at Palmdale. The success of our program would be 
greatly curtailed without the training accomplished through 
the multiple touch and go landings we perform at Palmdale 
on an almost daily basis. Without this facility, many of 
our CATS would never gain the required degree of proficiency 
to progress on to an F-4 assignment in Southeast Asia. Your 
ability to handle traffic efficiently and expeditiously is 
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a direct and telling contribution to our mission. The 
outstanding skill constantly apparent in your methods 
and actions is far superior to any tower that our pilots 
have encountered in their many travels and assignments. 
Our sincere congratulations ori the degree of profession¬ 
alism you have attained and our deepest appreciation for 
the benefits we have received due to your outstanding 
efficiency. 

William L. Clutter 
Major USAF 



Th!§ la a section of the wooden flump 
that helped bring water from Little 
Bock Creek, The first such flume was 


washed a waft hot in 1911 the project 
was revived and \t irrigated the land for 
many years. Photo was taken in 1923, 
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WRITTEN BY J. SHELTON GORDON IN 1946 




PUBLISHED IN THE LOCAL PAPER OF PALMDALE 


A PALMDALE FAIRY STORY. 

That could come true! 

(with apologies to Mr. Easop) 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful well-planned town in 
Antelope Valley called Palmdale. Its buildings were well designed, 
its merchants prosperous and its streets were clean. The children 
were happy and healthy, the surrounding small farms were prosperous, 
the people who owned them had money in the banks and love in their , 
hearts for their fellow men. 

This little town was an example for larger cities to follow. 

The City Fathers were often asked to go to other places and help plan 
similar communities, and as the influence of Palmdale grew, it grad¬ 
ually affected the whole nation and was one of the reasons that the 
United States became a power for good in the world. 

How did this wonderful transformation take place? What caused 
this desert community to "about face"? 

Well, it seemed that all of a sudden the people in that town 
became ashamed of their petty, childish bickering, and some of the 
leading men and women got together and began to talk about better 
things. They asked God to forgive them for their sins of omission 
and commission, and with a spirit of love and understanding began 
to plan for each other. 

Instead of blaming one group for the things they had done, the 
civic minded people were complimented and praised for the accomplish¬ 
ments that they had achieved. 

Good men and women were encouraged to become active in the act¬ 
ivities of the town. They were thanked for what they did. As other 
people saw that public services were appreciated, they became inter¬ 
ested and soon a wealth of talent had been discovered right among 
the people of Palmdale. 

The young people took part and became the leading citizens. 

The older people's council was listened to and considered. The 
veterans became very Palmdale minded, recreation grounds were planned 
for the boys and girls, and a fine community pool was built. The 
offer by the County for a recreational park was acted upon. The 
churches got busy and had some clean plays, socials and dances for 
young and old so that good church members and prospective church 
members were not found in some of the questionable places of the Valley 
looking for entertainment on Friday and Saturday nights. 

Community gatherings were held. Old friendships were renewed-- 
differences forgotten. Cooperation was the keynote of Palmdale. 

The desert blossomed like a rose. This ideal area became the 
playgroung for Los Angeles County. Good families from Los Angeles 
and Pasadena and other cities came here to get away from the fog and 
the smog. 

The foothills were covered with lovely homes. The Valley was 

fertile and well-planned into active, prosperous small farms. The 
people raised the things that did not exhaust the water supply. 
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A PALMDALE FAIRY STORY Cont. 


The water problem was solved by conservation and common sense 
administrati on. 

Fantastic? No, indeed! 

All this and much more can happen right here in Palmdale. It 
must happen, and we must get busy now. How to do it? 

In a spirit of love and humility and unselfishness, get together 
and start to plan for a better Palmdale. 

Make no little plans. 

But let's start with a good community get-together and learn to 
be friends and neighbors. Then keep going from one good thing to 
another. 

Work, plan and cooperate. It is the good old American way. 

"Love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Let's get busy. 

Your friend and observer from 
El Rancho Del Lago Lindo, 

J. SHELTON GORDON 

1946 



Award of Merrit presented to J. Shelton Gordon, Pres., A.V. Board of Trade 
1964 by Warren Dorn, Supervisor 5th District. 
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THE VIOLA McBRIDE STORY 


r 


Dear Mr. Gordon , 

We arrived in Palmdale on February 1, 1914. My sister and 
brother-in-law, Genevieve and Dick Frahm, who were the new owners 
of the Cottage Hotel, and I. 


There were very few buildings here at that time. The Pear¬ 
land and Cottage Hotels, a restaurant run my Mrs. E.J. Moore and 
Mrs. Naqel. The Post Office was in the grocery store. There 
were houses south of Palmdale Blvd. where the engineers and fire¬ 
men lived. The Southern Pacific kept three helpers in Palmdale 
to assist the freight trains up the Vincent hill. 


The Palmdale School was across the railroad tracks. Miss 
Gwendolyn Sargent, sister of Mrs. Paul Schoeller, was our teacher. 
A very nice one too. There were five girls who graduated in May 
1914. Mamie Lily, Mada Hoskins, Agnes Schneckenberger, Leona. 
Sadler and myself. We had two boys in the class, but they quit 
school about two weeks before graduation. 


My sister and Dick ran the Hotel for about four years. In 
that time we had a little excitement from time to time. One even¬ 
ing, there had been quite a bit of drinking going on, oh yes, and 
a lot of shooting along with it. Dick was washing dishes in the 
corner of the kitchen when a bullet came thru the side of the 
house and into the wall right in front of him. That was a little 
too close. We found out later that it was fired by a very good 
friend. Fred Oxby, he had a little too much of that fire-water , 
as he called it. And when that happened, LOOK OUT!'. Another time 
there was a severe wind storm, more like a cyclone. I was in the 
building, which is the second hand store on eighth street now, and 
I wanted to get back to the Hotel - so, about twelve men formed a 
line by holding hands and got me inside, believe me, I was plenty 
scared We stood inside and watched the roof of the barn across 
the street go sailing in the air - along with huge poles and any 
thing that was in the way. There were plenty of signs that went 
along for the ride. We found the corrugated roof out at Section 
13" about two miles from town. 


During the pear harvest time we would go to Littlerock to 
the harvest dance. They would have a large dance floor, that was 
iust put up special for the event. We drove out there in a three 
seated surry - with the "Fringe on top", Dick played the accordion 
and we had a lot of fun going. However, on the way back we were a 
very tired group. We left about 7:30 in the evening and it was 
5:00 a.m. next morning when we arrived home again. 


I went to work for Gus Miller, who was the Postmaster at that 
time It was a fourth class post office and it didn t require Mr. 
Miller's full time. It was about four or five months later when 
my sister became Postmaster. That was in 1919. (She retired in 
1959, after 40 years of continuous service.) 

In 1920 I went to work for Pac. Tel. & Tel. Co., as their 
aqent. I later met Straud McBride, and we were married.in June 
1923. By that time there were quite a few buildings going up all 
over town. 


We had four boys, Straud Jr., Clayton, Glen, and Leland. I 
continued on with my telephone work all through the years however, 
and finally retired in 1952. During the war years I also delivered 
telephone messages to the Army camp that was located way out on 
20th St. and sometimes even out as far as Littlerock, and as late 
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as midnight at times. Those were pretty scarey nights, dark too. 

The boys have all married and with their families, my eleven 
grandchildren and four great-grandchi1dren, all are residents of 
Palmdale. 


Sincerely, 
Viola McBride 



A.V. Press, Old Bldg. - on Sierra Hwy., South of Ave. Q - 9 
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THE WINNETT FAMILY STORY 




f 




Some say the desert cannot be made to bloom. Not so, Thomas 
B. and Earle Winnett, father and son, who in 1914 each filed on 
160 acres near the Deadman Canyon Road (now Largo Vista) and the 
Fort Tejon Road. ("T.B." finally owned 720 acres in this foothill 
district.) With water from Deadman Canyon they grew pears and 
apples which took prizes for many years at the Pomona Fair. T.B. 
built a packing house, now converted to a home. 

With others they formed the Little Baldy Water Company and 
conveyed water from Deadman's by pipeline to the ranches of stock¬ 
holders, who planted orchards and some built homes. Thomas B. 
Winnett acquired from S.B. Wright, for whom Wrightwood was named, 
all of the waters of the Mescal Creek and this water was piped 
to the Winnett Ranch. Lack of help, drought and pests caused all 
but T.B. to finally abandon their orchards and everyone ultimately 
sold their lands. William Hagenbaugh drilled five wells and de¬ 
veloped the extensive Hagenbaugh Ranch up Boulder Canyon from the 
Winnetts. 

All supplies at the time had to be brought from Palmdale. 

The goods were shipped by rail to Palmdale and then hauled by 
wagon-teams to the ranches. The fruit when harvested was also 
transported by this means to Palmdale for shipment to L.A. 

Llano was the fifth Post Office established in the Antelope 
Vailey--Mojave, Lancaster, Palmdale (first as Trego), Rosamond 
and Llano in 1885, in that order. 

Simultaneous with the Llano development, orchardists in Little- 
rock were raising fruits: Amasa Martin and son Everett, William 
and George Ellis, Russell Primmer and son Robert, George Bones, Sr. 
and sons, Don, Jack and George, Jr., Alfred Sweet, Vernon Carr and 
Antony Vasic. All but the Martins, Ellises, Russell Primmer and 
Carr still have fruit orchards. 

The Llano Del Rio Colony (socialist) was flourishing at this 
period. One could get lodging for 25a night and meals were avail¬ 
able. The Saturday night dances at the Colony were attended by 
local folks and those from a great distance. During the life of 
the Colony they had orchards, vegetable gardens, livestock, a 
rabbitry and a commissary. It was a completely well supplied town 
of around 1000. Lack of water, funds and mismanagement caused its 
decline. It was abandoned in late 1917. All that remains are the 
well constructed foundations, fireplaces of the hotel and walls of 
the buildings made of stone and mortar. Traces of the stone-lined 
water ditch which carried water from the Big Rock Creek may be 
located. 

Since those early days. Llano has been found to be a particu¬ 
larly desirable place to live, climatically and scenically. Many 
have come to reside there, including those of Crystalaire Estates 
with its 18 hole golf course and air and glider field. Llano's 
elevation and proximity of the Big Rock Creek Canyon, the Big Pines 
recreation area and the mountains of the Angeles National Forest 
make it attractive. 

Up 165th St. E. through Bob's Gap is the Ross Apiary and 
processing plant. Mr. Ross, Sr. started the apiary soon after 
1913. They produce some of the finest honey of anywhere. Visitors 
are welcome, and a tour is both enjoyable and instructive. North 
on this same 165th Street is the Shetler and Son Ranch, once owned 
by the sister of President Harding. 
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Winnett Family cont. 


Over Valyermo way in 1911, Dr. and Mrs. Evans, daughter 
Dorothy and Levi Noble, newlyweds, selected land that was the 
beginning of the over 1000 acre Valyermo Ranch. They had a partial 
right to water of Big'Rock Creek, as did the present Mountain 
Brook Ranch, and others. Levi Noble, a geologist with the United 
States Geological Survey produced the Pearland-Valyermo geologic 
map showing the underground of the area. 

I have done research and compiled data and information, the 
details of which are to be in a book I hope will be published 
this year. I could name so many oldtimers the list would become 
tiresome. Most of the real oldtimers are gone, but even a list 
of those living would be quite long. Should you be interested, 
get in touch with some oldtimers and enjoy their reminiscences. 

Help Antelope Valley to grow! It is a great place to live. 

Sincerely, 

Grace Winnett 


First 60 Families 
Forced to Leave 
When Water Fails 

L.A. Herald & Ex %^f ^evWtt’ 12/10/55 

Palmdale, with about 60 families, was a flourishing 
community in the 1880s, but it was a hard luck town. 


This original town, named 
for the Joshua Palm, was lo¬ 
cated about two miles south¬ 
west of the present center of 
Palmdale, on what is now 30th 
Street East between Avenues 
R and S. 

Drought hit the community, 
and water was not developed 
as promised. The properties 
were about paid for by 1900, 
but the real estate promoters 
could not give clear title. 

Faced with such problems, 
most of the families killed 
off their pigs and chickens, 
salted them in crocks and 
migrated back across the 


mountains in their covered 
wagons, each with a family 
cow tied behind. 

Among the last to go were 
the John Ritters who moved 
to Leona Valley. By 1906 only 
the Nagels were left, and their 
daughter, now Dofa Nagel 
Ritter, was the only child in 
the old Palmdale school. They 
too then left, moving to what 
was called New Palmdale. 

First Water 
Project Failed 

An Antelope Valley pioneer, 
Nathaniel Cole, had a dream 
of bringing water to Palm¬ 
dale. He built a wooden head- 
gate in Littlerock Creek, a 
mile of wooden flume, two 
tunnels and an open ditch. 
But the open ditch washed 
out and the flume rotted 
away. 

In 1911 a young engineer, 
H. Paul Schoeller,' sought to 
revive this water project to 
irrigate the fertile land of the 
valley. A company, the Palm¬ 
dale Land* Co., was formed 
and arrangements made to 
take over land from the Cole 
heirs. 


On the last day for filing 
claim to the water rights 
Schoeller and the attorney for 
the water company arrived in 
town. These valuable water 
rights are now owned by the 
Palmdale Irrigation District. 

But even with water these 
years \Vere slow growth years 
for Palmdale and the rest of 
the valley. At this time San 
Fernando Valley was being 
opened up, and there were 
vast acres still unfarmed 
south of the mountains. 

Dam Finished, 

Fields Flourish 

But in 1924 the Palmdale- 
Littlerock dam was complet¬ 
ed, and the alfalfa fields and 
peach orchards began to flour¬ 
ish. 

Palmdale has a population 
of 1419 in 1940, and in 1950 
this had nearly doubled. 

Then things began to hap¬ 
pen. Palmdale became “Jet- 
ville” Aircraft firms moved 
across the mountains to the 
\vide spaces to build and test 
their jet aircraft. 

Last year the County Re¬ 
gional Planfling Commis¬ 
sion estimated Palmdale’s 
population 6270. It’s a lot 
more than that now, and 
Cliff Rawson, manager of 
the Palmdale Chamber of 
Commerce, predicts that 
the Palmdale area next year 
will have a population of 
18,000 which will swell to 
40,000 by 1960. 

With a new Convair plant 
going up and shopping cen¬ 
ters being built, it is estimat¬ 
ed that $15,000,000 in new con¬ 
struction will be underway by 
next February. 

“And that’s just a start¬ 
er,” Rawson says. 
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The Birth and Demise of a Little Town Called VINCENT 




By Kate S. Valenta 


In 1897 President McKinley granted a land patent to eighty 
acres of ground to a homesteader by the name of Joseph Puentener 
who little realized in the following years this land would be 
the 'townsite' of Vincent, California. 

This small town lies five miles south of Palmdale, Calif. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad had already started a line from San 
Francisco through the Tehachapi Mountains and on through the Mo¬ 
jave Desert. By the early spring 1876 they arrived at the little 
town of Mojave, which lies in the middle of the desert. Later 
that year they came through Vincent to a place callen Lang. 

In the meantime, the Southern Pacific was building a line 
from Los Angeles to Lang where the north and south lines came 
together. At that point a big celebration was arranged for the 
completion of this development. A five car special was organized 
in L.A. carrying many dignitaries including the Governor of Calif. 
The high point of this occasion was to drive a gold spike by the 
Governor into the ground at this connection. The gold spike was 
provided by the nearby gold mines to commemorate this occasion 
and to this point considered the greatest development in the far 
West. As a little bit of by-play one of the celebrants conceived 
the idea that the gold spike would serve as a nice souvenir to 
remember the event. He made this crafty move about midnight only 
to find that another person had the same idea. 

By agreement, the Railroad had an understanding with the U.S. 
Government that in return for every mile of road built, the Govern¬ 
ment would give them each alternate section free for their services. 

By 1891 the Southern Pacific Railroad was growing so rapidly 
it could not meet all the demands for freight and passengers so 
it became necessary for them to have a mid-way depot at the top 
of the grade. The site selected was in the middle of the eighty 
acres homestead owned by Joseph Puentener. The Depot was a frame 
structure size 20x 35' and it was named, the VINCENT DEPOT, in 
honor of Thomas Vincent, who was by profession a hunter and a 
miner. He located many gold deposits and was instrumental in 
developing many of the gold mines in the area. 

Seventy-seven years later the Southern Pacific Railroad built 
a short-cut to the town of Colton from Palmdale and the old Vincent 
Depot was dismantled. 

Inthe year 1936, we purchased this little town of Vincent 
as mentioned before which consisted of eighty acres. On this pro¬ 
perty was situated a little frame cafe 20 x 30' having twelve 
stools, a counter and the kitchen on one end with living quarters 
in the rear. Also a six room frame ranch house, a steel constructed 
gas station and a frame garage, with living quarters in the rear. 
Water was carried through a one inch pipe line. The water rights 
to Vincent were granted by the President of the United States from 
this Spring. This condition being far from satisfactory, we de¬ 
cided to drill a water well to supply the needs of the growing 
community. The utilities of this day and age consisted of coal 
oil lamps, oil heaters and pot bellied stoves fed by wood gathered 
nearby consisting of jumiper, chapparal, sage brush, etc. 

In 1938 we built four rock cabins, size 12 x 15' with founda¬ 
tions buried two feet in the ground with walls twelve inches thick 
(was the County Code). 
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Kate S. Valenta cont. 


We met a Texas cowboy who did stone masonry as a side-line. 

He had at this time no work and we had no money. He approached 
us with the idea of building these cabins. At that time we were 
the owners of a big black Auburn car with red trimmings, which 
attracted the cowboy, who then suggested that we give hime the 
car in part payment, the balance to be arranged. He certainly 
knew his rock work, and completed a very artistic project. These 
cabins, because of their unique character, should have been re¬ 
tained for historical purposes, but fate decreed otherwise when 
in later years the Antelope Valley Freeway was designed to go 
through this property. 

While the cabins were being built the County Forestry, 
feeling the need of trees in the desert was encouraging all pro¬ 
perty owners to plant trees, offered free of charge unlimited 
number of trees, which they had propagated to about a foot in 
height, each wrapped in moss and burlap to establish and protect 
a good root growth. We planted more than one hundred trees, 
namely deodars, pine spruce, etc. To develope the growth of these 
trees, we traveled sixty-five miles from L.A each weekend to water 
and culture these trees. We carried water in pails for a distance 
of 500 feet, which was quite an ordeal, but our painful efforts 
were rewarded as we witnessed the steady growth and beauty that 
these trees developed. 

At the time the Freeway Contractor ordered his bull dozer 
to up-root these trees, they had reached a height of thirty feet, 
it was a ghastly sight to see these stately trees lying on their 
sides, with their strong roots up-rooted so unmercifully. 

When they came to destroy the cabins, special equipment had 
to be brought in due to their strong construction. At the time 
we built the cabins no electricity was available, so we installed 
butane gas for lighting purposes. No water was available for 
indoor plumbing (so we had 'Chick Sale' style toilets.) 

In 1941 the Angelus Forest Highway served as a short cut 
from Pasadena to Vincent over the Southern Pacific Railroad tracks 
the road was under construction for several years, being done by 
Detention Camp prisoners which mostly composed of men who were 
found quilty of non-support. These men were paid a monthly wage 
for their labor and the money was given to their families (by 
today's standards these men would be on the welfare rolls.) We 
owe a debt of gratitude to these workers for their artistry and 
skills shown along the highway by way of retaining walls, fancy 
railings and culbert coverings. Angelus Forest Highway is one 
of the most picturesque roads in the world, with its many road 
side turn-offs, where people can rest and view the surroundings 
with drinking fountains at intervals where the springs provide 
the water for the thirsty traveler. These drinking fountains 
are a reminder of their fine work in masonry. The long tunnel 
cut through the mountains marked the completion of the highway, 
and on the face of this tunnel is carved the date 1941, which 
marks the completion of this great project. 

A big celebration to commemorate the event was held at one 
of the construction camps. Many people arrived and a big barbe¬ 
cue dinner was served to all by the camp cook, bands came from 
Antelope Valley, played, and many dignitaries were present, making 
speeches, and the final act of cutting the ribbon signified the 
opening of the Highway and the guests were free to test the new 
highway into Antelope Valley. Automobiles were backed up to 
three miles trying to get into the Vincent Cafe for cold drinks. 


Kate S. Valenta cont. 






etc. The rush on the Cafe caused a total depletion of hamburgers, 
hotdogs, coffee, etc. The manager of the cafe could not get 
through the traffic to go to Palmdale for more supplies. 

A Snake Pit was built in 1950 by a noted hermatologist with 
the name of Skip Dailey, who attracted people from all over the 
world by his exhibitions and lectures. Visitors stood three feet 
deep in the desert sun on a circular foundation eighteen inches 
high, against thefence which he had built around the arena watch¬ 
ing his showmanship. After three years of prosperity circumstances 
beyond his control forced him to forego this project. 

In 1953 two lumbermen conceived the idea of building a saw 
mill and lumber yard near the depot on Angelus Forest Highway. The 
operators contracted with the Angelus Forest Dept, to cut excess 
trees for their mill, soon truck loads of logs came down the An¬ 
gelus Forest Highway and saw dust was in the air. 

In 1955 General Petroleum Oil Co. constructed a major service 
station on the corner of Angelus Forest Highway and Sierra Hwy. 

This caused heavy traffic congestion and called for over-head 
traffic lights at the intersection. In 1956 prospects looked 
good for new developments. The community was growing at a rapid 
rate and the little cafe could no longer accommodate the flow of 
travel and the surrounding activity. In the meantime, we were 
approached by an experienced restaurant operator by the name of 
Floyd Bulrice who already owned the beautiful Rondee Restaurant 
in San Fernando Valley. We entered into an agreement whereby 
he would build a modern restaurant to replace the old one. This 
modern cafe supplied the needs of the community and patrons came 
for many miles to enjoy the good food served at this restaurant. 

The patronage was so heavy the cafe was open on a twenty-four 
hour basis. During this time Boyd and Budd built a quaint one 
story redwood real estate office known as the 'Country Squire 
Realty Co.' Passersby were attracted by a huge sign twenty 
feet high which they had erected and inscribed thereon 'The 
Gateway to Antelope Valley . 

The advent of the Freeway, which is generally considered 
to bring prosperity and new development, had the adverse affect 
on our little town of Vincent. After the construction of the 
Freeway, travel of Sierra Hwy. became very limited, thus forcing 
the aforementioned development to be non-existent. Due to vagrants 
and vandals breaking in doors and windows, stealing plumbing, 
heating equipment and generally vandalizing the premises, we 
received a.notice from the Country Demolition Dept, to demolish 
or board up the premises. 

We still have faith in our little town and some day in the 
future it will once again show its proud head and stand in the 
midst of a thriving community. 

A little note of interest we might add here. In the early 
days of 1850, in the Aliso Canyon area, the Indians and Padres 
roamed over these hills and showed evidence where gold was mined 
by the old mining methods used to puversize the ore. This was 
known as the Arrastas, a crude dragstone mill. After they re¬ 
fined the gold and melted it into bars, they hid it in the hills 
to avoid the bandits and outlaws, who were f equently seen stealing 
horses, gold, women, cattle and sheep. The most notorious char¬ 
acter being Tiburcio Vasquez who was frequently seen in the canyons 
among the rocks. This bandit was recently honored by the State 
Parks Department, to name Vasquez Rocks which is now placed on 
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record in California history. 


In 1945 the late George Roth came upon one of these Arrastas 
and was promptly removed from the premises by the owner. He had 
however, been successful in obtaining some camera pictures before 
being told to get off the property. 

His daughter, Mrs. Earl Scribner living in Aliso Canyon 
has in her album of early California hi story--col ored photooraohs 
of the Arrastas. 

With good luck and Best Wishes to Antelope Valley. 

Kate S. Valenta 
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June 30th 1971 

The Frank Gigliotti Story 

Dear Pioneers: 

Today I had a very interesting conversation with Frank Gig¬ 
liotti who still lives at 37352 N. Sierra Highway here in Palmdale. 
Frank was born in the southern part of Italy Sept. 12th 1894. When 
he was about 11 _yrs. old he told his father he wanted to go to the 
next towns to visit and look for work. So his father gave him some 
money and started him off thinking that he would be gone only a short 
time. But the wanderlust urge was too great and Frank kept going 
north and gradually got to Southampton England. 

There he got a job as a mess boy on a passenger ship bound 
for Canada. Once in Canada he "jumped ship" and found a job as a 
"Water Boy" on one of the street construction gangs in St. Johns 
New Brunswick at $1.00 per day. 

Then he wrote to his father and told him where he was. So 
the father came over to bring his son home. But the demand for workers 
was so good that they worked on the new railroad jobs for four years 
before going back to Italy. They went back to Italy in 1910. 

However, by 1912, the wanderlust was too much for this now 
young man and he returned to the United States. Getting work as a 
gardener for the wealthy people, in and around Long Branch, New Jersey 
as well as jobs in the local factories. 

Frank was drafted in 1918 (W.W.I.) Going into the Heavy 
Field Artillery of the 78th Division. They were in all of the major 
battles until the Armastice. After discharge at Camp Dix New Jersey, 
he again had the wanderlust and got a job with the Harvey House 
Restaurants that were then strung all along the Railroads from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

After several other wanderlust adventures he came to the 
Antelope Valley, got a job at "Harold" which was the old R.R. Station, 
worked for a man named Ward. Frank had been a bugler when he was in 
W.W.I. with the 78th Division so was musically inclined. During his 
early days with the Road Dept., he helped form a "Palmdale Band" 
that played at dances and civic functions. Also the "Palmdale Band" 
was in the Pasadena Tournement of Roses Parade several times re¬ 
presenting Antelope Valley. He worked for the water dept, and then 
the Road Dept. He learned how to operate heavy equipment and when 
the Second World War started, he got a job with the U.S. Engineers 
operating heavy equipment and was sent to Kodiak Island in the 
Aleutians. There, under fire from the "Japs", he helped prepare the 
landing strips for the Air Force that drove the Japs out of that 
War theatre. After several other very interesting experiences, he 
returned to Palmdale. 

In 1946 he bought the 7.9 acres where he now lives. To show 
how prices of land have changed in the last 25 years, he bought the 
property for less than $5,000. Recently sold the same property for 
more than 20 times what he paid for it. 

But that is the story of Antelope Valley. It's always a 
pleasure to see and hear of "Old Timers" making a profit from their 
land that they bought so many years ago. Instead of some undeserving 
speculator making the unearned profit. 

Thus this is a short and very incomplete story of Frank Gig¬ 
liotti. Really it is an "Incredible Tale". 

Reported by Shelton Gordon 
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August 4, 1971 


THE OTTO MILLER STORY 
as verbally told by Otto L. Miller 


Otto Miller was born in Kansas City, Missouri, January 26th 1891. 
His father and family came to Palmdale July 15th 1896. His father, 
Harvey D. Miller, homesteaded 160 acres at the top of Bouquet Canyon 
which is about 10 miles west of Palmdale. They bought an additional 
9 acres that was for sale for SI.25 per acre. They proved up on this 
land and farmed it for a number of years. Father Miller planted the 
Almond Trees at the Summit which are still alive and healthy, giving 
beautiful blossoms in the spring and still producing a good crop of 
almonds. The father helped build the Bouquet Canyon Road clear to 
Saugus, a distance of 21 miles. There was a good stream of clear 
running water then and as Otto remembers the road crossed the stream 
back and forth 23 times in the 21 miles. Even today this road is one 
of the scenic trips that tourists are urged to make. 

Otto went to grade school in a one room school house first in 
Leona Valley and then in Bouquet Canyon. Then later they moved to 
Pasadena and Otto went to the Old Pasadena High School on the N.W. 
corner of Walnut and Los Robles. The first teacher in the Leona 
Valley school as Otto recalls, was E.T. Ingham. 

An interesting side light was mentioned that one could ride 
thru the hills and valleys for 40 miles and not run into any fences. 
All of the families that settled in the Leona Valley homesteaded 
their property. Some of the names of these pioneers were Milton, 

Willy and George Sears, The Mitchell's, The Coate's, and The 
Biddison's. John Ritter started his winery in Leona Valley on his 
160 acres and then bought the old Mannelita Andarada place of 500 
acres for $4.25 per acre. 

Otto worked when he was 14 yrs. old for Fred Godde making wine. 
Grapes grew easily and were a good crop. 

Otto did not seem to have much time to get into mischief, there 
were always horses to feed, cows to milk, chickens to tend, garden 
to hoe, hay to haul and other small chores. Too bad boys today do 
not have such work to do. 

When Otto was 8 yrs old he was helping his father haul a load 
of hay. Some how the horses ran away and dumped the load. The father 
got a broken collar bone and was taken to the doctor in Lancaster. 
Otto, at eight, got the bronco horses together and brought them home. 
His father was offered 240 acres of land near by for $1,600 but did 

not want to borrow the money to buy it. Two years later it sold for 

$6,000. I wonder what it is worth today?? 

Otto's father worked on the Dam at Palmdale Lake in 1897. They 
shaped up the dirt dam by scraping out the dirt at the bottom of the 
lake with teams of horses and mules, using scrapers and fresnos. 

The work was certainly not easy. A heavy snow storm that winter, 
held up the work for a while, but they finished the dam. Water then 
was brought over from Littlerock Creek by ditch, flume and tunnel 
to the new reservoir so that it could supply water to the farmers 
in the Palmdale area. The pay for the men and teams building the 
Palmdale Lake was from $1.20 to $1.50 per day. 

The Owen's Valley Aqueduct was being built in 1906 so this gave 

the farmers extra work and was a bonanza to be sure. 

By todays standards, you might say these pioneers were finan¬ 
cially poor. But they did not know it. They were really wealthy. 


Otto Miller cont. 



Rich in strength and resourcefulness. Rich in knowing how to work 
and earn a good living. Rich in having good home grown vegetables, 
fruit and meat to eat. Rich in fine families and good neighbors. 

Otto Miller visited me today. He is now 80 years old. Hale 
and hearty. Interested in life. He and his wife, Betty Wallace 
Miller have done considerable traveling and are looking forward to 
more such pleasant trips. 

We "reminisced" that hard work was good for a boy. As we look 
around the older people as a rule that had to work hard to exist 
are usually the ones that are the healthiest today. 

I have written this up the best I could from the notes I took 
in talking to Otto. I hope it is in general factual, and will be 
of value and add to the many interesting stories and letters from 
our Pioneer friends of the "Olden Days". 

Sincerely, 

J. Shelton Gordon 

r 


LONG HIKE RECALLED —Thomas D. A- fin, H, P. Schaelier and Franklin Thomas, left 
to right, inspect road-map of the Ange'cs Forest area which they surveyed years ago. 

Time* j.'i 

Franklin Thomas was J. Shelton Gordon’s Sunday school teacher 
in Pasadena at the Lake Ave. Congregational Church in 1912. 

Mr. Thomas was also Dean of engineering at Cal. Tech, at that time. 
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THE ORVILLE NICHOL'S STORY 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Just a few lines in answer to your request for stories of 
happenings in the "Olden days". 

In 1939 I completed the work I was doing on the Angeles Forest 
Hwy. The engineer asked if I would come to Palmdale. I had worked 
for the past 15 years in the mountains and in the San Gabriel valley. 
I didn't think I would like any part of the Mojave Desert, but I 
finally agreed to come to Palmdale and work until they could get 
another operator. I was still single at that time, so lived at 
the Pearland Hotel week days and would go to my mother's home in 
L.A. Friday night. Mint Canyon was a two lane hwy. and if you were 
unlucky enough to get behind a truck and trailor, you might go miles 
before you could pass. 

After working a few weeks, I realized how nice it was here 
and never mentioned leaving again. 

The town was small and I soon knew almost everyone in town. The 
drugstore was on the corner of Q-9 and Sierra Hwy. Safeway was on 
the other corner. Ave. Q-9 was paved, but most of the streets were 
just gravel surface. I started looking for some property where I 
could have a few fruit trees and garden. Tenth St. E. was a dirt 
street and only one small house (on the east side) between the Mary- 
ott School and Ave. R. It had plenty of irrigation water and was 
out of town far enough to be just what I wanted so I bought an acre 
on 10th St. E. 

I hired some men to put up an Adobe garage and work shop. I 
had just completed the garage when the war started in 1941. I stored 
my car and tools in the garage and joined the Sea Bees and was in the 
South Pacific for three years. While trying to sleep in a foxhole 
in the mud and rain pouring down, I would think of that dry acre in 
Palmdale. I have loved it ever since. 

I returned to Palmdale in 1946. I couldn't find a house to 
rent so lived at the Pearland Hotel while I looked for lumber and 
material to change the garage into a one bedroom apt. Building 
material was almost impossible to buy after the war, but with the 
help of a good carpenter friend and a plumber, material was found. 

In November 1947, I married Gladys McKenzie. She had gone to 
school in Hollywood and lived in the beach area so Palmdale was 
quite a shock to her. She soon adjusted to the change. We set out 
lilacs and fruit trees on the acre, also had a milk goat and a dozen 
hens. We enjoyed farm life in a very small way. We still live at 
the same address and have enjoyed our very active way of life. 

Mr. & Mrs. Orville Nichols 

38114 N. 10th St. E. 

Palmdale, CA 
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SHOVIL DIGS IN —Rood equipment at work on northern tip of Angeles Forest High¬ 
way. When highway is completed Los Angefes-Paimdale distance will be cut 18 miles. 
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NEW SCENIC MOUNTAIN ROAD TO ANTELOPE VALLEY NEARS REALITY 












HISTORY ALONG THE WAY 


By Eleanor T. Opid 


July 10th 1971 


When you travel the Angeles Forest-Angeles Crest Highway thru 
the San Gabriel Mountains - on your way to the densely populated 
"mountains to the sea" on the other side D£ you sometimes wonder 
about the history along the way. 

From the Mill Creek Saddle, not too far from the present picnic 
area, the old trail left to climb up and over Mt. Pacifico there to 
descend to the beautiful Loomis Ranch located at the head of Alder 
Creek which farther down emptied into the Big Tujunga Stream. Back 
in 1911 Captain and Mrs. Lester Loomis homesteaded there. Their's 
was a place that radiated warmth and friendliness to all who were 
privileged to be guests or merely pass thru. 

The Colby sign directs to a wonderful Church Camp operated by 
the Southwest Conference of the Methodist Church. "Colby Ranch" 
was homesteaded by Delos and Lillie Colby back in 1891. A beau¬ 
tiful spot near the base of Strawberry Peak where forest and springs 
of cold water gave abundant supply. Apples and cherries grew for 
home use and to pack out for sale - no roads, only trails. Colby's 
was a favorite stop-over spot for fishermen and hunters (open terri¬ 
tory then) who frequented the Big Tujunga. Building materials and 
store foods were animal packed in - first from Acton and later from 
Pasadena via the Arroyo Seco. 

There were prospectors who found it interesting all along Mill 
Creek and the Big Tujunga and tributaries. Some of them were George 
Cogswell, Tom Clark, Ed Fuller, Tom Lucas, and Fred and Gertrude 
Carlisle. Then there was Bill Houck who had a cabin in Mill Creek 
not far from the present eating place on the right side of the road. 
Bill was a jolly, jovial man who dearly loved his mountains. 

On across the high bridge that spans the Big Tujunga and up 
the grade one soon crosses into Clear Creek Canyon. Here the Los 
Angeles School System has had for years a Forestry School Camp for 
their boys and girls. They have planted most of the pine trees 
close to the road all the way to the saddle where the present Forestry 
Station is. Here the road meets the Angeles Crest Highway -- one 
goes either to the right to the Los Angeles area OJT to the left, on 
up toward the Red Box Divide and where the West Fork of the San 
Gabrial and the Arroyo Seco Canyons meet. Just a short distance 
and down to the right is the Waterman Forestry Station. A little 
way below there was Switzer's Camp. Switzer's Camp was the dream and 
creation of Commodore Perry Switzer in 1883. This was the first 
resort camp in the mountains above Pasadena. The Bob Watermans who 
had spent their honeymoon hiking and camping in the general region 
became friends of Commodore Switzer. In fact, Mt. Waterman is 
named for Mrs. Waterman, the first white woman to have climbed the 
mountain. Waterman Station is named for Bob Waterman. (Years afterthe 
fire which destroyed so much of the Arroyo Seco and Switzer's Camp, 
and the natural beauty had returned,the Lloyd B. Austin family 
created what became -- first "Camp Losa-Dena"to represent Los Angeles 
and Pasadena - that was in 1912.) Soon it was recognized that Swit¬ 
zer's Camp (later Switzer-Land) became the beloved spot for thousands 
of hikers. Standing just above a waterfall at the lower part of 
the camp was the artistic stone chapel -- the only one of its kind 
within these mountains. Ultimately this was torn down by the U.S. 
Forest Service -- apparently for safety sake -- the last reminder of 
the camp that had given pleasure to so many. 
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History Along the Way cont. 


Back to the Angeles Crest Highway -- to the left a trail followed 
up thru a long canyon, over the shoulder of Strawberry Peak and down 
to Colby Ranch. 

Continuing the climb, one reaches the Red Box Divide where a 
U.S. Forestry Station is and where the road forks three ways -- left 
to follow the main road - to the right on to Mt. Wilson, - the center 
leads within a mile to the site of Opid's Camp, created in 1914 by 
John T. and Eleanor T. Opid - a beauty spot in heavily timbered, 
stream fed canyon coming down from San Gabrial Peak and Disappoint¬ 
ment Flats. This is now owned and operated by the City of Long Beach 
by'their Recreational and Educational Departments for their sixth 
grade children. For over 27 years, Opid's Camp realized the pleasure 
of welcoming thousands of guests. 

Two miles below in the main West Fork "Valley Forge Lodge" was 
built and operated by Ernest and Cherie DeVore. Another beautiful 
spot enjoyed by so many. 

TRY today -1971- to picture this mountain route with only trails, 
riding and pack stock to transport everything -- except, what was 
human back-packed and that was plenty. At the higher altitudes, sup¬ 
plies had to be packed in for three to four months on account of 

the winter snows closing the trails for stock. -YES, right here 

in the San Gabriel Mountains! 

********** 

It seems you have been taken away from the down road to Los 
Angeles Basin -- yes, there is some history that way too, but may¬ 
be not so interesting. The Angeles Crest Highway takes you thru 
so much beauty - you hardly realize that you are within the mount¬ 
ains so very near. Pack a lunch and try the whole way thru to Big 
Pines Park and home into Antelope Valley. 


Eleanor T. Opid 



1914 - 1941 Picture taken in 1937 
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THE WAR YEARS" By Rebecca E. Wise 


December 7, 1941, about noon a phone answer brouqht shockina 
news the Japanese have bombed Pearl Harbor". A numbed wife went 
outsTde to inform a war-wise husband. Palmdale basked in a beniqn 
sun-calmness seemed to pervade the universe. It must be false a 
mistake. The phone again--this message came through "Report every 

III* hi.-ch H P ? SSe ^ 0Ver : : /hus Palmdale Observation post alert wls 
established two days ahead of the proposed TEST RUN. 


We had been asked to donate the use of our place for the fol- 
nnT2nIS a h- n h'" eXCe i lent visibility, quiet, phone service, located 

LZ t - ghV l ay ^ C l 0Se t0 Palmda1e a " d a husbands know-how. Hence 
we had obtained all forms, these had been studied and we were pre- ’ 

pared for the news physically, mentally, but not emotionally 

From that time, for many, many months, Palmdale citizens came 
in pairs for each two hour watch, around the clock. One person 
kept alert watch while the other reported and recorded every plane 
that passed over. This information was fed into a central station 
in the metropolitan area where it was coordinated. (In this wav 
all planes aloft were followed. An unusual plane could be spotted 
very quickly and steps taken, if required.) Husbands sent wives 
to stand watch while they worked: then contributed personal rest 
time to their promised watch. Only in extreme cases were there 
cancellations. Someone was always willing at a call to substitute 
For the duration of W.W. II Antelope Valley citizens sincerely, 1n- 
dusteriously accepted restrictions and regulations utterly foreiqn 
to former patterns--thus esprit de cour developed a warm enlarqed 
family Several successful young men in Palmdale were but lads 
who rode bicycles to take turns at the LISTENING POST. Bicvcles 
required no gasoline, hence no ration ticket. 

Rationing was quickly established, books were issued for each 
person in the family and were guarded as carefully as credit cards 
or drivers licenses. Chief items covered were gasoline, meat 
tires, coffee and sugar (a special allowance was for canning)! shoes 
and perhaps more items were listed that escape at this late date 
Cigarettes were in very short supply and shipment dates became very 
well-known. Deliveries were sharply curtai 1 ed--hence long lines 
would form outside Safeway (then on Sierra Highway), on special 
delivery dates, with every auto mile regulated these que days be¬ 
came the social contact of the week. 

The Government urged gardens to relieve pressure on transpor¬ 
tation and scarce labor. The Palmdale Irrigation District Board 
cooperated by more generous water allowances. Our garden reduced 
dependence on out of the Valley supplies. Many Palmdale friends 
had gardens for the first time. 


We were fortunate that we had a cow for scarce butter, cream 
and milk--chickens furnished meat and eggs, with canned fruits, and 
home-made bread. We were grateful for these blessings and fared 
better than many. 


Another extremely scarce item was soap--so all fats were con¬ 
served by three of us, pooled, and we made our own soap. A box 
of borax, can of lye and several pounds of salvaged drippinqs would 
make enough soap for months. We felt like plutocrats. 


Other bits of info linger in memory. We lived on and operated 
an alfalfa ranch, and by this time hay was drying--it was a hot 
humid day, fear of a shower was expressed. Bill Ritter was on 
watch; he made this comment "it will not rain, the smoke is not 
clinging to the ground." He further explained when smoke drops 
from the chimney or incinerator and follows the ground rain may 
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be expected. While driving with a passenger on a clear, bright 
summer morning, smoke from a set fire followed the ground, the 
above smoke phenomena was mentioned, "how utterly fantastic, there 
is not a cloud in the sky" exclaimed the guest... that night we 
experienced a cloud burst. She became a devout convert. 

Another bit of Antelope Valley folk-lore came from Paul Sch- 
oeller, Sr. when this writer expressed hope for an October rain: 

"No, if we have rain before Thanksgiving, we will have a dry win¬ 
ter, the Old-timers had that observation well established when we 
came here years ago." For thirty years this has proven true as 
the confirmation of observation. 

Metal shortages--we were urged to cut both ends from all metal 
cans, wash and flatten for scrap. All metal tubes were carefully 
salvaged as tin was in desperate need. This metal shortage pro¬ 
duced a tragic loss for the Veterans of Foreign Palmdale Post 3552 
During this period Mr. F.C. Wise (First Commander of the Palmdale’ 
V.F.W. Post) discovered the U.S. Military would consign obsolete 
cannon to Veteran Organizations for memorial monuments. This he 
brought to the attention of the V.F.W. Post, that body was enthu- 
siastic--after much fund raising by the Post and their Auxiliary 
sufficient funds were available to pay the freight. Eventually, 
two cannon were unloaded at the old S.P. Railroad station on Sierra 
Hwy. The problem of transport from R.R. Station to the VFW lot on 
Sierra Hwy. was expertly handled by the U.S. Marine Base located 
at Mojave. They brought suitable equipment and skilled men to 
quickly dispose of this herculean task. One day, to the horror of 
all VFW members, a cannon was missing. It had been stolen, blown 
up and sold for metal scrap. The remaining gun (cannon) was quickly 
moved into Palmdale, and has been loaned to the City of Palmdale, 
where it is set up in Palmdale Park as an outstanding WAR artifact. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS--early in 1942 the Red Cross Fund drive 
was set into motion. The call for funds and blood-donners was 
at an all-time high; so Red Cross volunteers were asked to "ask for 
blood-donners--just put a "B" by the name of any person willing." 
Later, it was learned the mobile blood bank would have returned 
without a new supply, had it not been for these wonderful Palmdale 
volunteers. They remembered, no one asked them to go. During the 
Red Cross fund drive, a rodeo was held in Palmdale. A member of 
VFW donated tickets, and Johnson Dairy donated a beautiful calf. The 
day of the event, this calf with Red Cross banners on each side, was 
on exhibit. Young girls with cigar boxes sold tickets. The Red 
Cross committee had several of these boxes filled with coins, which 
were turned over to the Funds Chairman, at the Palmdale Drugstore. 
Have you ever seen four or five hundred dollars in coins? It is 
impressive. For the first time Palmdale Red Cross Fund drive ex¬ 
ceeded five thousand dollars. This was to continue for the next 
three years. There were WAR SUPPORT activities by many people, of 
many kinds and degrees throughout the Valley--all as unselfish, un¬ 
tiring and dedicated as here recorded. This is a brief personal 
memory of vigorous response by all Palmdale Citizens to the challenge 
precipitated by "Pearl Harbor", Dec. 7, 1941. 

July 26, 1971 R.E. Wise 
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"THE RETURN OP THE SQUARE" 


Square, another of the good 
words, has gene the way of love 
and modesty and patriotism. 

Something to be snickered over 
or outright lauged at. Why, 
it used to be that there was 
no higher compliment you could 
pay a man than to call him a 
square shooter....The man’s 
premise of a square deal once 
was as binding as an oath cn 
the Bible. But, today a square 
is a guy who volunteers when 
he doesn’t have to. He’s a 
man who gets so lost in his 
work he has to be reminded to 
go heme. A square is a person 
who doesn’t want to stop at a 
bar because he prefers to go 
to his own heme and dinner 
table. He hasn’t learned to 
cut comers or "goof-off". 

This one we call a square gets 
all choked up when he hears 
children singing, 'Tty Country Us 
of Thee..." He even believes in 
God - and says so in public. 

Some of the old squares were Nat¬ 
han Hale, Patrick Henry, George 
Washington, Ben Franklin. Sane 
of the new Squares are Glenn, 
Grissom, Shephard, Carpenter, 

Cooper and Shirra. John Glen 
says he gets a funny feeling down 
inside when he sees the Flag 
by. Says he’s proud he belonged 
to the Boy Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. 
How square can you get? A square 
is a person who lives within his 
means whether the JONESES do or 
not, and he thinks his Uncle Sam 
should too. He doesn’t want to 
fly now and pay later. A square 
is likely to save some of his 
own money for a rainy day rather 
than count cn using yours. A 
square gets his books out of the 
library instead of the drugstore. 

He tells his son - It’s more Im¬ 
portant to play fair than to 
win... .Can you imagine that. A 
square is a man or woman who reads 
scriptures when nobody’s watching 
and prays when nobody’s listening. 

He is a fellow who thinks Christma 
trees should be green - and 
Christmas gifts should be hand¬ 
picked. He wants to see America 
first....in everything. He be¬ 
lieves in Honoring Father and Mother 
and do unto others....He thinks he 
knows more than his teen-ager knows 
about the car, freedom and curfew. 
Those of you answering this des¬ 
cription... .please stand up. You 
are the brave new age. You are 
NOT dismally disorganized. You 
are NOT apologetic ghosts of the 

past...Stand Up_You squares, 

who turn the wheels and dig the 
fields - and move the mountains. 

YOU who put rivets in our dreams & 
hold this thankless world in place, 

Stand Up...Stand Up & Be Counted. 

######## 



SUNDAY, JULY 4, 1971 



1 Am the 
United States’ 

A reader has sent the Valley Press a copy of a 
message titled “I am the United States’, which was 
originally published in an advertisement of the Nor¬ 
folk & Western Railway in 1955. The message has been 
reprinted jn pamphlet form by Coast Federal Savings. 
Here is the message: 

‘I AM THE UNITED STATES 

I was bom on July 4, 1776, and the Declaration of 
Independence is my birth certificate The bloodlines of 
the world sun in my veins, because I offered freedom 
to the oppressed. I am many things, and many people. 
I AM THE UNITED STATES: 

I am 195 million living souls—and the ghost of ihiL 
lions who have lived and died for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. £ stood at 
Lexington and fired the shot heard around the woHd. 
I am Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry. I it) 
John Paul Jones, the-Green Mountain Boys, and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee, Grant, and Abe Lincoln. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and Pearl Har¬ 
bor. When freedom called I answered and stayed ufr tff 
it was over, over there. I left my heroic dead in Fland¬ 
ers Field, on the rock of Corregiclor, and on the bi$efc 
slopes of Korea 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands of K&n* 
aas, and the granite hills of Vermont I am the cool 
fields of the Virginias and Pennsylvania, and the fer¬ 
tile lands of the West, the Golden Gate and Grand 
Canyon. I am Independence Hall, the Monitor, and the 
Merrimac. 

I am big, I sprawl from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 

3 million square miles throbbing with industry. I am 
more than 5 million farms. I am forest, field, moun¬ 
tain, and desert. I am quiet villages—and cities that 
never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin walking 
down the streets of Philadelphia with his bread loaf 
under his arm. You can see Betsy Roes with her 
needle. You can see the lights of Christmas, and hear 
the strains of Auld Lang Syne as the calendar tura& 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. I am 169,- 
000 schools and colleges, and 250,000 churches where 
my people worship God as they think best. 

I am a ballot dropped in a box, the roar of a crowd 
in a stadium, and the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I 
am an editorial in a newspaper, and a letter to a Con¬ 
gressman. 

I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. I am Tom 
Edison, Albert Einstein, and Billy Graham. I am 
Horace Greely, Will Rogers, and the Wright brothers. 

I am George Washington Carver, Daniel Webster, and 
Jonas Salk. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Walt 
Whitman, and Thomas Paine. 

Yes, I am the nation, and there are the things that 
I am. I was conceived m freedom and, God willing, in 
freedom, I will spend the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the courage, 
and the strength to keep myself unshackled, to remain 
a °f freedom and a beacon of hope to the world 

The Valley Press feels that this is a fitting mes- 
■age for the Independence Day, the Fourth of July 
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THE DOMENIC MASSARI STORY 

July 14, 1971 

As I write this letter, I can well remember the first time I 
saw Palmdale. 

It was April, 1929. From the top of the hill south of Palmdale, 

I could see acres and acres of orchards. You have heard of the cover¬ 
ed wagons, well, I came to Palmdale in a covered truck with all my 
worldly possessions. Health reasons of my first wife made me move 
from Los Angeles, and I can certainly verify I have enjoyed good health 
for the past 42 years. 

Coming into town, I started to look for a place to stay. All I 
could find was a small cabin at the Shelman Motel on Sierra Highway. 

The cabin was not heated, and the weather was cold, so we could not 
stay. We drove into Lancaster, and found one room at the Lancaster 
Inn. It would not accomodate the three of us, so I slept on the 
couch in the hotel lobby. 

The next morning we came back to Palmdale and found a small 
apartment at the Jones Apartments, which is now known as the Thomas 
Building, on 8th St. E. and Ave. Q-9. The business area of Palmdale 
at that time was mostly on the east side of Sierra Highway between 
Ave. Q-7 and Ave. Q-9. There was one grocery store, the Eichler's 
General Merchandise store. The Palmdale Inn Hotel ■ and a blacksmith 
shop on Ave. Q-7 and 8th St. E. There were two schools in Palmdale, 
one on 5th E. and Palmdale Boulevard, and there was the school on 
the site of the present Maryott School. There was very little devel¬ 
opment on the west side of the tracks, except there were some pear 
orchards south of Ave. R. and west of the railroad tracks. There 
was a land promotion from 1925 to 1929, and the people were brought 
from Los Angeles in busses. They were fed at the Gigliotti building 
on Sierra Highway and Ave. R-8. Then they were taken on a tour of 
the Fig Plantation, located west of 10th St. E. from Ave. R to Ave. 

S, and the pear and apple orchards west of the tracks. On the east 
side of 10th East, there were pear orchards and vineyards. 

I could not find work in Palmdale, so I moved out to Littlerock. 

I found a two room cottage that rented for $7.00 per week. In the 
Littlerock area, at that time, was a large Cal-Valley Fig Plantation. 
After living in Littlerock for two weeks, they raised my rent to 
$10.00 per week, so I moved back to the Jones Apartments in Palmdale, 
and started looking for a permanent location. Property in Palmdale 
was selling for $500 to $600 per lot along Sierra Hwy. and Palmdale 
Blvd. Mr. Jones told me there was a half acre on 8th St. E. and 
Ave. Q for sale for $350.00. I purchased the property and built a 
three room house which is still standing today. In those days, we 
had no refrigeration, but I made a make-shift cooler out of gunny 
sacks kept wet with water to keep my perishables cool. During the 
winter of 1929 and 30, I cut wood in Pine Canyon and sold it for 
$16.00 a cord. Also, two or three times a week, and during winter 
carnival at Big Pines, I made spaghetti and ravioli for the Palmdale 
Inn. They paid me 25# per serving, for the spaghetti and 35# for 
the ravioli. And, in turn, the hotel charged their customers 45<t 
and 55#. Moore's Restaurant was next door to the Palmdale Inn, and 
I also supplied them with Italian foods. In the spring of 1930, I 
worked at a service station on the corner of Sierra Hwy. and Palmdale 
Blvd, which is now the Richfield Station. I was there about 6 mo. 
After that time, I worked at a chicken ranch at 20th St. E. and Palm¬ 
dale Blvd, east of 20th St and out to Four Points, there were pear 
orchards, plums, and peaches. There were four packing sheds in 
Palmdale and also a fruit dryer. 
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I wanted to open my own service station, so I contacted Stark- 
sen's Chevrolet Agency at Ave. Q-ll and Sierra Hwy. They had two 
gas pumps in front of their place that were not in use, and I wanted 
to rent the pumps from them. I told Mr. Starksen I needed a location 
for my service station, so he took me to Lancaster to see Mr. Fischer 
and through him I leased ground on Sierra Hwy. and Ave. Q-4 just 
north of the present Penny's Store for five years. I was to pay $25 
a month for the first year, and $50 a month for the balance of the 
lease. At this location, I built a service station; garage; store; 
and restaurant. I made the buildings out of adobe brick. I moved 
out of the three room house on Ave. Q and 8th E. and rented it out 
for $10.00 a month, and I lived in the back of the station. The 
restaurant was named "Dug Out". When I opened the service station, 

I wanted to use independent gas, but could not get it delivered in 
Palmdale. I put a 500 gallon tank on my truck and would drive into 
Los Angeles after closing time at the station, and bring back a load 
of gas. In 1932, my brother Dan came from Chicago. He took over the 
operation of the service station and I became the distributor for 
Wilshire Oil Co. My area was from Saugus to Mojave. The earthquake 
hit Palmdale in 1933 and completely destroyed the school west of the 
tracks, and the school on 10th St. E was condemned, but they rebuilt 
it and made it out of stucco. 

In 1933, I was able to purchase five acres of land on the north¬ 
east corner of Sierra Hwy. and Ave. Q-6, looking forward to the time 
my lease would expire, and I would have to move. In order to buy 
the five acres, I sold my little house on 8th St. E. and Ave. Q, 
for $500. My brother and I built 8 motel cabins on the newly acquired 
acreage between 1933 and 1935. In 1935, Dan's family came from Italy 
and at that time, we built a service station on the corner of Ave. 

Q-6 and Sierra and built additional cabins for the motel. During 
this time, Dan's family and myself, we lived in two of the motel 
cabins. 

Also in 1933, we formed the Palmdale Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Owen Moulton was President. At that time, Palmdale had a population 
of 500 which was made up mostly of ranchers. (In 1951, I built a 
building for the Chamber, which they rented for $50 per month, and 
which they used until the mid 1 9 5 0 ' s ). 

In 1938, we had a building boom. There were 4 new homes built. 
The McAdam house on 12th E. and Palmdale Blvd; the Jacobson house 
across on the other corner; a land promotion company built a house 
on Ave. R and 10th St. E; and the fourth house was the house that 
Dan and I built for his family. This house was made of adobe. We 
made all the bricks. We also planted a vineyard and raised all our 
own vegetables. 

In 1940, Teresa and I were married. To give her something to 
do, I built her a little eating stand in front of the motel cabins. 

She sold hot dogs for 15<t and hamburgers for a quarter. For our 
opening, I gathered 41 varieties of wildflowers to decorate the 
stand. 

I served as a Volunteer Fireman for ten years from 1940 to app. 

1 950. 


In 1941, I was President of the Palmdale Kiwanis Club. In 1942 
Palmdale had a victory bond drive. Mrs. Wm. Ritter (Mina) was Chair¬ 
man and I was Co-Chairman. Mrs. Floyd Lecher (Anita) also worked on 
this. Mr. A1 Lulay was Kiwanis President and his daughter was dressed 
up resembling a flag to help us. For every $25 bond purchased, I 
gave the purchaser either a watermelon or 10 pounds of grapes. We 
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sold $2600 worth in one day at our little eating stand. Mrs. Ritter 
wrote to the Treasury Department about the bond drive, and I received 
a citation from the Treasury Department signed by R.H. Molton, Chair¬ 
man of the War Finance Committee, and also received a si 1 ver medallion. 

During the war, there were very few business places in Palmdale 
and I wanted to do something to promote the asea. In 1 946, Ed Sul pi , 
my brother Dan, and myself bought the property on the west side of 
Sierra Hwy. from Ave. Q to Ave. Q-6. We subdivided this property 
into 100 foot lots. We set a price of $350 per lot, provided the 
buyer would build a building, and establish a business limited to 
one lot per person. At the time we set the price of $350 per lot, 
we were under the impression that the water company was going to in¬ 
stall the water lines, but it turned out they would not. We had to 
install the water lines ourselves, some 2000 feet, of which we dug 
by hand in order to cut down on our expense. By this time, in order 
to follow the requirements of the subdivision law, they required us 
to put in a service road, for parking, adjacent to Sierra Hwy. With 
this expense, we were actually loosing money on the lots. Of course, 
some of the local people were unhappy with us, because they could 
not buy more than one lot. We also asked the cooperation of the pro¬ 
perty owners, south of Ave. Q-6 to extend the service road all the 
way to Palmdale Blvd., but did not receive any cooperation. We would 
like to have had all the buildings in line, but now the buildings 
south of Ave. Q-6 set out in front of the subdivision property. 

In 1947, I was President of the Chamber of Commerce, and it was 
during this period of time that the first changes on the Palmdale 
Airport took place. During the war, the airport was leased to the 
Federal Governemnt. Los Angeles County wanted to buy the airport, 
and in 1947, it was sold to the County of Los Angeles for $30,000.00. 
The money from this sale was used to dig another well and fix the 
water lines for the water district. Since that time, the water dis¬ 
trict has been in fine shape. The county built the administration 
building, and also purchased approximately 400 more acres. In 1951, 
the County of Los Angeles sold it to the Federal Government for 
$2,250,000.00. 

In 1955, a shopping center developer purchased my five acres, 
and started construction of the Palmdale Plaza Shopping Center. All 
of the buildings were removed, except the service station that belong¬ 
ed to my brother, and the home that Teresa and I lived in. We moved 
this house to our present location of 11th St; remodeled it, and we 
still live in it. 

I have always promoted the community and worked very hard to 
serve the majority of the people. I was a member of the incorporation 
committee from 1954 until the successful conclusion in 1962. I never 
even thought that I would ever be a City Councilman, and I am very 
grateful to the people in Palmdale for supporting me in the 1962 elec¬ 
tion when I received the third highest number of votes; and in the 
1964 and 1968 elections, I received the largest number of votes of 
any candidate. Also, I was selected by my fellow Councilmen to serve 
as Mayor of Palmdale in 1968. 

As I reminisce on happenings of many years ago, I can see great 
things coming to Palmdale, particularly the great Intercontinental 
Airport. I have always been in favor of having this airport here 
and know that Palmdale and the Antelope Valley will flourish and devel- 
ope into a major metropolis. 

Sincerely, 

DOMENIC MASSARI 
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"THE OLDEN TIMES" 


By Alma Reese Young 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 

My son sent me the article that was in the paper about you 
wanting some of the old stories and legends of the South Valley. 

I have only had the article a few days and he remembers me say¬ 
ing that much of the color and history of the Littlerock area is 
forgotten. When I graduated from Grammer school, Kepple Union 
in 1928, I was valedictorian and my subject was the history and 
legend of the area. I have long ago lost that speech by fire, 
but I thought I might have some items of interest as what I learned 
then came mostly from people who are long since dead. I cannot, 
at this time separate these stories into history and legend, but 
these may help some. The items will all be short so here they 
are. I will separate them as much as memory allows at this time. 

The story goes that years ago there was a stage coach that 
ran through the area, as a child there were still the remains of 
one of the walls of the stage coach building where they stopped 
and replaced the horses and ate their meals. This was located on 
top of a foothill just above the old La Cienage spring I'm not 
sure of the spelling of these locations, they were Spanish names. 
Littlerock for many years, obtained their drinking water from this 
spring, it has just been in the last few years that the spring has 
gone dry and the area is no longer tree grown and beautiful. On 
the stage that ran through the area they carried gold shipments, 
so there was a bandit named Llargo, who stayed in the area and 
robbed the stages as they went through. It was rumored that there 
is still gold buried in the surrounding foothills. The original 
name for Littlerock, I was told was Llargo for this bandit. The 
settlers didn't like the settlement to be named for a bandit, so 
they changed it to Littlerock. As I remember the story, Llargo 
joined up with the Vasquez gang and was killed when they were held 
up in the Vasquez rocks. As I say, I don't know how much of this 
story is history and how much was legend. 

The area was then planted pretty much into almond orchards, 
a few of the remnants of these still stood when I left the area 
15 years ago. Almonds turned out to be not a very dependable crop 
as they froze so often, so then these were pulled up in much of the 
area and pear trees were planted. My father and mother arrived in 
the area about 1908 or 1909, and my father helped to plant many of 
the pear orchards that were later planted. At first, the school 
was called the Almondale School in 1908 or there abouts. The school 
was held in a tent for the first few months on what was known as the 
"Martin Ranch." After harvest was over and the weather became too 
cold to hold the school in a tent, one of the ranchers, Mr. Bartlet, 
ranch now known as Twin Cedars, offered the use of his packing shed 
for the school. The floor had inch wide cracks in it and was heated 
by an old pot bellied stove, so you know the children were not very 
comfortable, they had to wear top coats all day during the coldest of 
the weather. This school was taught by the woman who later became 
Mattie Primmer. In 1910 she and Mr. Primmer left the area to return 
later in 1916 at which time Mr. Russel Primmer became one of the 
ranchers in the area. I know this about our first school was true, 
as my half-brother attended this school and it was often discussed 
in our home. We even had a picture of the school children. Later, 
a one room school was built and was known as the Alpine school for 
a while. When I attended this school, it had about 32 pupils in 
the eight grades and children came to it from as far away as the 
McAdam children from the area now known as Pearland. These children 
rode horses to school and we had a small barn on the school grounds. 
Later, when I was in the third grade, the Alpine, Llano, Pleasant 
View Big Rock and a couple of other schools were organized into 
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the Kepple Union School and it became a three teacher school with 
the largest grammar school district in the world. They ran busses 
to these other areas some of them just passenger cars one of which 
later made a trip of 30 miles to pick up just one student to bring 
to school. It was understood by her parents that if the weather 
turned stormy or the snow fell, she would stay with the bus driver. 

In the years when my parents first came to Littlerock before 
I was born, there were many mountain lions roaming the area. One 
day as my father and mother were riding in the buggy, I don't know 
what year this was or how many children they had at that time, only 
that I was not born yet, they passed the Twin Cedars Ranch and as 
they were going by the tree that is close to the road a mountain 
lion jumped out of the tree onto the horses back, naturally, the 
horse reared and started to run away, it dislodged the mountain lion 
and my father often said it was a miracle that the buggy didn't tip 
over, but it didn't and none of the family was hurt. 

The old 0. Lewis store was built about the time of W.W. I it 
was a cement building with iron barred windows, two stories high. 

The upper story was for apartments. The ceiling of the first story 
was 10 or 15 feet high. There was an old rickety stair in the back 
of the store. They carried horse food, chicken food, materials for 
sewing with all the accessories and all kinds of food. The Post 
Office was in the back of the store. We had moved out of the area 
during the war and when we moved back, our first home was one of 
the apartments in the second story. It was the only one of the four 
apartments that was finished for many years. I don't really know 
if the rest were ever finished. Mr. Lewis owned quite a few acres, 
of pears and my father was his foreman. Before this store was 
built, the people in Littlerock would have to go to Palmdale for 
their food and business. There were many new people moved into the 
area on our return from Los Angeles. There were a few cars, we 
owned a hard rubber tired truck and there were several other cars 
in the area so Mr. Lewis installed a gas tank and pump to the front 
of his store. When a person wanted gas, Mr. Lewis wouldn't sell 
more than about 5 gallons to a customer, saying that he wanted to 
be sure there was some left for the next fellow. 

I remember there was one family in the area, the father of 
which was a half-breed Indian. He was allowed to hunt deer the year 
round. In those days there were quite a few deer left in the area. 
This man would make deer jerky and oh, how we loved to eat that jerky. 

Here is another story I heard much later. There was a man 
living in the area who had two fingers missing from one of his hands. 
At the time he moved there, he was a Christian. A group of the 
young men went into Palmdale for a Saturday night at the pool hall 
w here there was a gentleman, who was a stranger, asked them if they 
knew a gambler called "Three Fingered Jack". They said they had 
never heard of such a man. This gambler said he had heard that 
"Three Fingered Jack" was around there some place and he was one of 
the best gamblers in the west. That he had lost his two missing 
fingers when a gambler shot at him for stacking the cards. The 
local boys asked for a discription of "Three Fingers". When he got 
through describing the gentleman, they recognized him as this Christ¬ 
ian man who had moved into the area. To their knowledge, he never 
played cards or gambled. So they got together to ask him to play 
poker with them, they played poker every week, so asked him to join 
them. He refused for some time to play with them, but they would 
not give him any peace, so finally he said he would play with them. 
When he sta’i^d to play, he seemed to fumble the cards, they decided 
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that they were mistaken, he couldn't be this "Three Fingers", for 
they were none of them getting beaten too badly. Finally he told 
them he must go home. They insisted on one more game. It was his 
deal coming up, he agreed to play one more game if they wouldn't 
wager any bets on it. He shuffled the cards in his bungling way 
and dealt them out. Then he asked them what they would have bet 
if money was involved each said he would bet all the money they 
had on that deal. Then he told each in turn just what cards he 
held in his hand. The young men laid their hands on the table for 
all to see as he went around the circle each had a hand that you 
would almost be sure to win in any poker game. Then he told them 
his hand would beat them all and he laid it out on the table. They 
were surprised for sur-e enough it would. Then he told them he had 
all the cards marked by the third time he shuffled them. You can 
be sure they never tried to entice this Christian gentleman into 
another game of cards they left him alone from then on. 

I'm almost sure you may have already got some of this color 
from the stories of the Littlerock area. I have used few names 
for some are still there others are gone. I hope you may find 
some of these useful. 


Thank you 

Mrs. Alma (Reese) Young 

P.S. Any other stories I might give you I'm sure you have gotten 
from the old timers of the area. But thanks again for letting me 
tell these tales to you. 

Alma Young 
P.0. 704 

Morro Bay, CA 93442 



A Jack-rabbit drive, about 1910 
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"Olden Days of Palmdale as I 
By Gilbert E. Morse 


Remember" 


I arrived in Palmdale during the month of Jan. of 1945 with my 
wife and one year old boy. Last part of 1944 I had looked over sev¬ 
eral areas with the idea of opening a Grocery Store in some small 
country town of Southern California. I chose Palmdale as a "Good" 
town to settle in, open my store and raise my boy. There was only 
one store in the area, a Safeway Store. A new building and location 
for them at the corner of Q-7 and Sierra Hwy. North East Corner. 
Safeway had moved from their location of the Southeast corner of 
Q-9 and Sierra Hwy. There were several wooden buildings on this 
block, which later burned down one Sunday a few years later. 

During the last of 1944, I used to come up the narrow, winding 
old Sierra Hwy. from Los Angeles to look for a store building to 
rent for a store, but had to buy an old Block bldg (condemned by the 
county) on the corner of Q-7 and Sierra Hwy. (southeast corner). 

Was one of the original garages with pumps out in front on Sierra 
Hwy. The County had let the local U.S.O. use it during the War. 

Bought my home on Q-7, south side, middle of block between 8th St. 

and 9th St. East (still standing next to the present Goodyear store). 
I will not say what prices I paid at this time as it would make 
the present real estate salesmen faint. 

I will try and give you a picture of how Palmdale looked at 

this time to me when I arrived in town to live. The Business area 

of Palmdale was from Safeway's new store at Q-7 on Sierra Hwy, south 
to Q-l0. Three blocks long and only on one side of the highway 
as on the west side of the street was owned by Southern Pacific Co. 
with their station at Palmdale Blvd. and Sierra Hwy then from about 
Q-7 to Palmdale Blvd. there was a lumber yard. Starting from Q-7 
)on the south side, going south) the building which I bought to re¬ 
model for my future store. A large vacant building (now a T.V. 
store) that was used by local people for dances and meetings... 
then came a small building with a notions (10<£ store) store, then 
a group of buildings used as apartments for service men stationed 
at the old Palmdale Airport; then on the Northeast corner of Palmdale 
Blvd. and Sierra Hwy. was the old Hotel with the fine eating place 
on the corner (the buildings from the present T.V. Store to the cor¬ 
ner have been torn down and new buildings and a Service Station 
where the Hotel was. Moving on across the Palmdale Blvd. to the 
southeast corner of Palmdale blvd. and Sierra hwy you have a Service 
Station (as now is) but with old style buildings and pumps. I 
might mention at this time that all along Sierra hwy the buildings 
as they had then, had over hangings built to curb, as old Spanish 
buildings used to be built. Part is still up on the buildings be¬ 
tween Palmdale Blvd. and Q-9. All were torn down a few years after 
I came except those still standing. The buildings as now standing 
on Sierra Hwy between the service station and Q-9 and Sierra Hwy 
was our only Drug Store, Liquor Store, Old Fashion Ice Cream Counter. 
Next to it in going north was the Post Office then came two vacant 
stores and then the present businesses as now handled. Milt Wolf, 
owner of Radio Palmdale, came back from the service and opened his 

first radio store (I mean radio store, no T.V. as yet) with a 
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Gordon Taylor who bought out the old 10</: store next to me and 
expanded the items which he handled. I might mention that every 
morning around 10, all store owners in the town would meet for 
coffee and talks to wait for the mail to be sorted out which had 
just come in on the train from L. A. (I forgot to mention that the 
Radio store was opened up next to the Post Office). Going on South 
from the Drug Store, on the southeast corner was a large store build¬ 
ing (former Safeway) which was later remodeled and our first hard¬ 
ware store was opened up by Mr. McBride. Going on south was several 
small stores in which was our first Barber Shop, the A.V. Press as 
then known which came out once a week, real estate offices. All 
this along with the Hardware store and where the present Press is, 
was burned to the ground in one big fire on a Sunday. With our local 
fire department (local business men), it was more than what we could 
handle and equipment from Edwards Airforce Base and L. A. came up 
to help us. 

The present White Spot Hotel and Cafe was the next building and is 
still standing. Now that was our business district. 

To the east of Sierra Hwy. were a number of homes built. Old time 
homes which have now been torn down. On the corner of Q-7 and 8th 
St. East, northwest corner was the old Blacksmith and repair for 
farm equipment. On the southwest corner was a vacant building which 
had been years past the Grocery store for the area (the name is still 
on the back of building). This building has been remodeled into a 
doctor's office. On the southeast corner is still standing the Pear¬ 
land Hotel. At this time, wonderful home-cooked food used to be 
served there and board and room could be had. A number of your 
present civic committees and organizations had their start at this 
location. 

During this period, we had only two churches, Presbyterian (corner 
of Palmdale Blvd. and 9th St. E., southeast corner) presently a 
service station and the St. Mary's Church on the northwest corner 
of 9th st. E. and Q-10. The spirit of this period was wonderful. 

It did not matter which church you belonged to. When need arose, 
fun and money raising projects came up, all towns people and merchants 
went together and put the project over. 

Another item that few people know about is that Palmdale had an 
Airport in the center of town, on 6th St. E. (as now known) west 
side about where Q-7 would be. Small planes came in there. Farmers 
used to fly in from outlaying ranches and land there, and come across 
the R.R. tracks and shop in my Store. 

A ranch, which had a few cows where you could get fresh milk, was 
at the corner of 9th St. E. and Q-6, where the Safeway store is now. 

An old time motel and service station was on the present location 
of Penny's and the shopping district. The owner raised wonderful 
fruit and grapes. Wine, out of this world was also made here. 

I wonder how many people would now come to this area if they had 
to put up with what we did in those days. They were good days. Some 
of the things which we had then, which you don't now: 

1. The old hand crank phones. One-two-three rings you called the 
operator by name and said you would be over at so and so's place 
for the evening and your calls would be transferred over to you. 

2. Never locked your doors. Nobody ever bothered you or your things. 

3. Wanted to go fishing. Start of season, hunting, etc. merchants 
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would put signs on doors,"gone fishing" back at noon...No 
business would be lost. 

4. No banks in town - had to go to Lancaster to the bank there. 
Safeway and my store kept enough change for other businesses 
in town. 

5. No show - one in Lancaster but had to stand in line an hour 

or more to see one showing. We had no T.V. during this period 
Your fun and etc. was visiting other friends homes and social 
gatherings at one of the two churches. 

A few of the other things I remember: the first Lilac show put 
on in Palmdale in my store "Morse Market" by myself, Mr. Harris 
and Mrs. Wilson of Palmdale Women's Club; the women of Palmdale 
walking back and forth across Sierra Hwy. at Palmdale Blvd. to get 
the first signals in Palmdale, stopping traffic for several hours; 
later part of the 40's when my wife and other mothers walked from 
home to home trying to get enough children of kindergarten age to 
start the first class in Palmdale; the long talks had by us merchants 
with the officials of the State and Bank of America to get a Bank 
in Palmdale (now look at it, one on every corner). Well, it is 
still a good town, though I miss the old days. 

Sincerely, 

Gilbert E. Morse 



"The Palmdale Band" was formed by Frank Gigliotti & others in the late 
20's or early 30's. They played for local dances & other functions and 
also took part in the Pasadena Rose Parade more than once. 


Back Row: Mary Frahm, Sylvia Taylor, Josie Holland & Director - Fred 

Lindstrom... Front Row: . . . , , n n . . 

Fred Fehrenson, Janie Hunter, John D. Perkins, 


J.R. Holland and Mrs. Hewitt 
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July 5, 1971 
Dear Mr. Gordon: 


THE MONNIE BUNCH STORY 






I sat down last evening while the celebration was in full pur¬ 
suit and scratched off a few things I could recall of Palmdale after 
we arrived here. I hope I didn't put in too much family history 
and the cold reception we received. If my letter doesn't fit your 
purpose, just discard the whole thing. 

Vickie is a friend and urged me to send it in long hand and 
promised she and her helper could type it up; which I intended to 
do, but I will mail it as she suggested for it would be an effort 
for me to type it. 


Sincerely, 
Monnie Bunch 


I have been asked to write about Palmdale as I first saw it 
in 1936. I feel I must tell a little of our family life and why 
we decided to come to Palmdale. As everyone knows about the de¬ 
pression, I will not go into details about that; but, we did lose 
a 105 acre farm in Arkansas with a six room house, a barn, a well, 
and fences, that I had managed 7 1/2 years while my husband ran 
a large road grader for the county. All these years were drouth 
years. In July 1933 the county judge told his road workers the 
county was broke and the road work had to stop. When Charlie 
cashed his Script, he received 20% on the dollar for it. We owed 
$1000 on our home and could not pay the interest so were going 
to be foreclosed. Charlie told the mortgage holder if he would 
give u s $300 we would give possession in a week otherwise we would 
stay there until we were foreclosed. When he learned it would cost 
$300 to foreclose, he gladly paid off. 

My brother had a ranch near Vinita Oklahoma he had purchased 
for a city raised son to manage. My brother was a road master on 
the Frisco R.R. from Tulsa to Monette Missouri. The son had thrown 
up hands and left the farm, stock and all. We went there to crop 
on 1/2 of the gross income. We did well that first spring; wheat 
and oats were harvested. Frank came out for a day or so, and died 
of a heart attack. Next there was an auction sale of his personal 
property and we bid in the most needed animals and tools to con¬ 
tinue the farm work. The next spring was a wonderful season; wheat 
and oats harvested, corn well cultivated (it was head high, in silk 
and tassel). We were ready to start mowing the hay, when we noticed 
early that morning, a dark cloud coming in. It wasn't rain, it 
was grasshoppers. By the second day, our lovely corn was just stubs 
of stalks and the hay had vanished. We had an auction sale and thank 
goodness the depression was in the past far enough that prices had 
raised enough for us to pay our debts and the next question was: 
Where do we go from here? 

Charlie was smart but light minded at times. So he played a 
game with the children to decide where to go. He wrote Calif., 
Oregon and Wash, on slips of paper folded them, shook them up and 
had the youngest girl draw them from the hat. California was first 
then he said "see where we go next" so that was Oregon, then Wash. 
Palmdale is where we landed, with $350 in our purse. 


Arriving on Cajon Pass with one son with a high temperature 
from malaria sitting by his father in the front seat of a model A 
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Ford. He was told to ask at the filling station which was the best 
road to take to Palmdale, when he got back in the car his father 
took off and said now, which way do I go? The boy said, "Well one 
is desert and is the best way to go, but I don't remember which way 
it is." Naturally, we took the straightest looking road and soon 
found * ouselves climbing the mountains with a heating Ford. Finally, 
topping the mountains, we could see all the lights of Mojave, Lan¬ 
caster, Palmdale, Palmdale Air Port and all the turkey and chicken 
ranches in the Valley. 

Entering Palmdale B1vd. which was a short turn on 138 from 
Littlerock, we had our first flat, changed wheels and drove on look¬ 
ing for a motel as it was 9 p.m. and the first day of Sept. 1936. 

We crossed Sierra Hwy. and found ourselves at 6th St. and out of 
electric lights. We went to R. and back to Sierra Hwy. We came 
to the White Spot and the Safeway store, a drug store, P.O., a 
little grocery store, pool hall,liquor store, and Jim's Cafe (now 
The Cook Nook) where Charlie went in to inquire for a motel. There 
was a boy in there we knew and he said that the Hambelens were look¬ 
ing for us, so we went back to their home where the Standard Chevron 
Station is on Palmdale Blvd. and 10th St. East. 

We rented a furnished house the next morning on the corner of 
the parking lot across from Ritters. Within the week Charlie got 
a job on the Morrison Dairy Ranch, West of Lancaster, turning desert 
land with a very large tractor. He finished the job on Dec. 23. 

I must stop here and say we were not welcomed by the Californians, 
for many like us were ahead of us and we all made a crummy looking 
mess for we were all hard hit. On every corner or turn we could hear 
"Arkies" and "Oakies" by the oldtimers and this didn't make us feel 
very happy. One thing I did notice was that they liked to hire us 
at low wages; but that wasn't too hard to settle for because we'd 
rather do that then to go on relief. One old timer was heard to say, 

"We had to fight to take this land from the Indians and the damned 
"Arkies" to*ok it without firing a gun." 

We had to vacate the shack at the Morrison Dairy. The only 
empty house we could find was out near Roosevelt a two room with 
a double garage, so we made the garage into bedrooms. The house was 
a kitchen, dining room and living room. Charlie and a Texas man 
took a contract to build a house in Oil Dale for a man living in 
Lancaster who was being transfered to a market in Bakersfield. When 
that was finished, Charlie built a pump house East of Palmdale, then 
got a job irrigating some alfalfa land east of the old Casa Del 
Adobe, which was the leading hotel or tourist resort here. There 
was also the Palmdale Inn and Pearland Hotel. The only place we 
could find to rent was the shack at the back of Mason Whitehead's 
home. We were there less than a week when the funny little house 
across the street from Ritters where the Brake shop now stands was 
vacant and we got it. This is where we lived for 14 years. It was 
an old saloon that had been moved there from old Palmenthal (old 
Palmdale settlement around 30th St. East and Ave. R.). A Mrs. Moore 
was the owner and asked me if I would like to know the history of it. 

A man had been killed in the gambling room. They had bought and moved 
it over for some Railroad workers to batch in, later a son had mar¬ 
ried and they built a lean-to kitchen and bath at the back when they 
had their first baby, they built a lean-to on the north and 1 ter 
they built a screen porch on the old style store front of the build¬ 
ing. Mrs. Moore said they were invited out to dinner with some German 
friends at Juniper Hills who had purchased some Kentucky thorough 
bred stock. After dinner the elderly gentlemen took them to the barn 
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to show his stock. In explaining to them how he had enlarged his 
barn, he said, "I built a Hell over here and a Hell over there and 
a cupola on top." (Excuse the language, he didn't speak English 
well.) Mrs. Moore told her husband that was the way they had done 

that little house. The following winter after we returned to Palm¬ 

dale, the Los Angeles Crest highway was opened with a big Ribbon 
Cutting with the greats from L.A. and all over, to praise the one 

man who had walked with a pack on his back and camped out two nights 

and figured out that it would be possible to make that road. He 
had also been instrumental in getting the Little Rock Dam and the 
water district, had worked W.P.A. hands through the depression, and 
got the air strip here where the large planes could land when fogged 
in at L.A. and buses would come up and haul them down. 

The whole group in Palmdale was like one big family. Rose 
Mary McAndrews (I think was born here) sat in our living room with 
my youngest daughter Myrtle and while she started at the first house 
above Death Curve, gave the families sur names and given names of 
each one in the family while Myrtle wrote them down ending at the 
last house in what they called Mexican town. They had 150 people 
living in Palmdale at this time. Two houses were on the corner of 
10th St. E. & Q-ll. They were called the Edison houses where the 
Edison Co. was first located. There was an old dying Pear orchard 
from Q -11 to the Earl Carter property which was mostly in a peach 
orchard. There was Earls home and the Curtis' home and the one 
south of Earl. On the other side of 10th from R. to the Maryott 
school was all desert. The Little Leaguers played baseball by the 
school grounds. 

There came into view some few people who wanted to take over 
and the big family didn't want to be bothered but a lot of talk 
that the water district wasn't run properly. There was a disagree¬ 
ment between farm irrigators and domestic users and when a woman 
came along to further the mess, the head of the District was asked 
to resign, and he did. After a 20 day law suit (which I attended) 
was finished, they sent a man up for faulty book keeping. Then the 
new head of the District sold the Air Port for $33 thousand while 
the first manager had asked one million for it. About one month 
later, there was a big write-up in the L.A. Times that the Air Port 
had been bought for $33 thousand and was worth one and a half mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

Then on Dec. 7th, 1941, Pearl Harbor and the whole U.S. was 
in a turmoil. The government saw it fit to take over the Palmdale 
Air Port. They made a temporary base here. The soldiers‘wives came, 
the poor women wanted to be close and with their husbands. The same 
old story: no houses for them, so every nook, store, rooms, a;nd 
garage that could be fixed up was soon filled up with soldiers wives. 
Soon Dr. Snook's little hospital was filled and over flowing with 
soldiers wives and babies. That little Dr. and staff were worked 
almost unbearably. Some builders saw the need of homes so several 
small places were started, then Desert View Highlands and the town 
has been growing ever since. 

May 1, 1950 we moved into our home here on 10th st. E. at that 
time the Courson Park was being developed by sowing grass and setting 
trees. Then the little center building and later the pool was deve¬ 
loped . 

The County Library was built by the Palmdale Woman's Club and 
was sold to the county. As also was the present recreation building 
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for the Courson Park. 

With the burdens of a growing family and experiencing bank¬ 
ruptcy and feeling the unwelcomness in our new location, I was 
very careful of the approaches I made and never joined any groups 
until invited in by some old timer. I did keep my children in 
Sunday School and Church. Myrtle attended the one little elementry 
school here and finished the 8th grade that year and then finished 
high school in Lancaster which was the only one in the Valley. The 
bus mileage for the high school was 1500 miles a day; the longest 
route was to Grapevine over the mountains, past Gorman. 

If I went into details to tell all the changes I've seen in 
Palmdale and this Valley since I came, it would make a book, so 
I will hush by saying, I have never tried to put my self forward 
to be a leader here in Palmdale but recently I visited the little 
old Palmdale Cemetery where I have interests. Sitting there and 
looking it over I decided with the help of the unseen master and a 
committee to help me, I would make every effort to make it look 
like a cemetery should. The doners have been wonderful. An inter¬ 
est has developed as I had hoped it would. Now the fence is up, 
a new circle drive is promised and I hope to put white crosses at 
all the unmarked graves and stop the car traffic out through the 
graves. It's amazing when you start a project like this, of all 
the different suggestions one gets, but I think my plan is going 
to work, for I have been contacted by a county man and if, and when 
it comes up for a vote, the people of Palmdale can either kill or 
cure my efforts by the way they vote. I hope that they will vote 
for it to be made County maintained as the small one in Lancaster 
i s. 


I remain with a determined mind 
Monnie D. Bunch 


Old Palmdale Cemetery: Historical; Neglected 


By Mrs. Monnie D. Bunch 

I repeat from a lecture I 
heard given by Elias Munz, 
and conversations with Wil¬ 
liam (Bill) Ritter: 

In 1884 a group of German 
and Swiss people bought and- 


settled on land in the area of 
27th St East and Ave. R south 
to Ave. S. There were between 
60-70 families. They built nice 
homes, some two-storied and 
with basements. The Luther¬ 
ans founded a church and set 
aside 20 acres for the ceme¬ 


tery- And, they named their 
new location "Palmenthan” 
(Palm tree). 

They also surveyed and built 
the first canal from Little 
Rock Creek to their village 
(much of which is used by 
the present canal). When sum- 


Some of the buildings were 
moved near the tracks to serve 
as homes for railroad workers 
and some business places, and 
the "new” town was named 
Palmdale. 

I am interested in this little 
unkept cemetery. I have a son 
there who gave his life for his 
country in retaking of the 
Philippines. After going 
through Pearl Harbor and "is¬ 
land hopping" ah the way 
through to the landing at Lu* 
zone. Also, my husband and a 
lot of friends are there. 


I understand there are a 
number of people anxious to 
give a generous donation for 
a chain link fence to three 
sides of this cemetery. I, my¬ 
self, will give generously for 
it I have contacted some fenc¬ 
ing builders and will have 
their reports on costs for the 
fence this Memorial Day Sun¬ 
day. I hope to meet Ml inter* 
eated persons at the old ceme¬ 
tery following the 2 p.m. cere¬ 
mony. I hope it will be all the 
people of Palmdale, as this 
neglected cemetery is a DIS¬ 
GRACE to the history and the 
town. 


mer came their water failed; 
then, with barrels, they hauled 
water from an artisian source 
now known as Barrel Springs. 

When they learned they had 
been tricked and their deeds 
were no good, all they could 
do was go elsewhere. Their de¬ 
serted homes were mostly car¬ 
ried away piece by piece, by 
those who needed a board. 


In about 1967 or 1968 a 
group worked diligently to get 
this old cemetery's care taken 
over by She Lbs Angeles Coun¬ 
ty, but all hopes failed. Now it 
is up to "We, the People", and 
we might as well face it. 
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July 10, 1971 


Mr. & Mrs. Martin V. Monia 
403 E. Ave. R-4 
Palmdale CA 93550 


Dear Friends: 

Your letter at hand - and I hardly know where to start - when 
one talks of happenings "In the olden days." 

I can think of many things - bits & parts of olden times - and 
most of it passed down from friends and relatives - the relatives 
now long since gone to their Heavenly Reward. 

As I sit here thinking, I wonder just what our lives would have 
been like without our sturdy Pioneer Families. For instance - tho 
I don t know a great deal of my grandfather's early life, he was born 
in Indiana, July 6, 1857 Archibald Wilson. He was among the oldest 
of a large family and when about 12 yrs. old, was working and helping 
other farmers for a few dollars a day (it was by the month) when not 
in school, and I once heard him remark if he could make a dollar or 
two here & there for his folks to help them out plus his board and 
room, he could do it for himself and he said he was past 13 yrs. 
when he struck out on his own. Going from Ind. to Ill. to Ohio and 
to Missouri - while in Missouri he met my grandmother Alta Anne 
Prouse. She was from a family of several sisters and I think two 
brothers. I think she lived in or near Stockton Missouri. I do 
know her folks had homesteaded there and built at first a two room 
log cabin and around this cabin were planted white & purple lilacs 
plus a beautiful thorny yellow rose ( it looked a lot like a wild 
rose). Well the grandparents were both 20 yrs. old at the time they 
were married and farmed for themselves and started to raise a family. 

By the time they had four children. Grandpa had heard of beautiful 
Calif. Leonise Valley - now called Leona Valley - so in the year of 
1882 or maybe 1883, in the spring, he came by train to Los Angeles 
and as he used to say "was caught by a land shark" and came to what 
we call Leona Valley. He bought a small house and 160 acres of land 

south of the now deserted Leona Valley School, just on the curve and 

beyond where Juan and Arrache ranch is now. At that time, he told 
of the vast herds of antelope deer, rabbits- and lions etc. he thus 
went back to Missouri and told of buying this farm and how green and 

lush everything grew. In a year, he made the trip by train again 

to get things ready and the family could come a bit later by train- 
to Los Angeles- and that's just what happened. 

So Grandma Wilson- her son James S. Wilson, Dillie L. Wilson a 
daughter and Etha E. Wilson (my mother, who was then 7 yrs. old) and 
Archie E. Wilson came to Los Angeles and then to Leona Valley. Grand¬ 
ma carried in her suitcase a well wrapped cherished parcel part of 
Missouri - yes, you guessed it, a part of the wild yellow rose, which 
she planted and it flourished and in later years where ever she moved 
she transplanted this yellow rose and gave my mother some of it and 
we (Martin and I) have it growing at our house. Well they farmed, 
hand dug a well etc. and did very well. A little girl, Alta was born 
but lived only a few hours and was buried on this property and later 
a girl, Lois Elizabeth (Bessie) Wilson was born and married Lou Burns 
of Lake Hughes and had one son which was the extent of having a family. 
Clifford was their son^ name. Their married life was cut short due 
to the St. Francis Dam Disaster where Uncle Lou worked and lived. 

Eventually the children married. James married a school teacher 
by the name of Elizabeth, her maiden name escapes my memory just now 
and Dillie married a Clarence Rogers a Los Angeles Fireman (in those 
days horses used to put out the fires) and they had three children 
three girls - Martha, Helen and Elizabeth - who all married and had 
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families. Elizabeth passed away very young in her hurried life and 
had two boys, David and Roger. Oh yes, as usualy I am a bit ahead 
of my story. James and Elizabeth had four boys of which three are 
living and have families. My mother, Etha Wilson, married at age 
16 to Fred H. Page of Bangor Maine. They moved about a bit before 
and after I was born, but did settle down in Palmdale and bought 
and built a home. The property has been in the family over 52 years 
though Mama and Papa have passed away. To go back to the story-- 
Archie E. Wilson went to W.W. I and home and later married a Louise 
Heffner of Lake Hughes. There were several children in the Heffner 
family and their home was the old Stage Coach stopping off Place 
and Butterfield Stage. I believe just before you got to Lake Hughes 
its near the Country Club. Archie and Louise moved to the San 
Joaquin Valley, they had no children. James Wilson moved near 
Porterville and Strathmore and farmed. At one time, the Farm Journal 
listed Archie as the Potato King in the San Joaquin Valley. 

It takes pioneers to build a valley, the Wilsons, the Millers, 
the Roofs, the Eichenhofers, the Ritters the Godde and the Munz 
and Heffner families to name a few. All wonderful hard working, 
honest proud people. Also the Wiskerson family and the Young family. 
Yes I am glad to be a part of this valley. I watched Palmdale grow 
from one store (variety) the old Palmdale Inn now tore down to make 
wav for progress, the Palmdale Hotel-now the Pearland Hotel, and the 
drug store used to be run by Doc Jones and then Fred Fehrensen, the 
Post Office and yes even in the older years, we had a newspaper. Yes, 
Palmdale is now a city to be proud of. 

When I met my husband, Marty he worked for the water and power 
dept, at North Hollywood, my, that's nearly 40 yrs. ago. Time f ies, 
it seems like just yesterday. We have two wonderful children. Ellen 
married and gave us three wonderful grandchildren to love and spoil, 
our granddaughter married and is the mother of a one year old boy, 

Greq Rudy. So now we have a great grandson to spoil and love. Our 
son Richard, is single and lives at home with us. Martin has worked 
for the Palmdale school dist. for over 27 years in transportation, 
drivinq busses, keeping them in repair, and being transportation 
supervisor. He is also a W.W. II Veteran. This August 8, will see 
us looking back on 40 years of a wonderful marriage, and God willing, 

I hope for 40 more years -- I guess, as usual, I ask for a lot. 

By now your eyes must be weary, but when I sit down to write 
letters, I just seem to ramble on and on. But, I am thankful for 
our Pioneer families,the stories they told and this land they made 
a good place for all to live in and to enjoy. Marty s people pio¬ 
neered in and around Guide Rock Nebraska and his sisters and brother 
still farm near by. I always enjoy going there, though its been 
five years since the last trip. Well, we will go again some day, I 
think -- in the meantime, we will take our yearly vacation in August 
to Gold Beach Oregon and Marty and the youngest grandson Bob will 
trv to skunk each other fishing for Salmon, and I will read and write 
letters, tame a wild river cat or tame a lizzard like last year or 
iust sit quiet and watch the water of the Rogue River. Sometimes, I 
look out over the ocean and wait for the fishing boats to come in. 

Yes I'll even watch the weeds grow on our 1/2 acre, eat the wild 
blackberries, might can a few and I will dream a bit about the cabin 
we will build in the 1/2 acre when we retire to Oregorfs green forests 
and cool waters, however, Palmdale,its memories and my dear friends 
here will always be my first love, but maybe I too, can pioneer in 
Oregon. Time will tell. 


Adi os now dear ones - your friend, Edythe Page Monia 


THE ROY & LILLIAN ARNOLD STORY 
By Lillian Arnold Burke 




Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Vickie Maris has been hounding me for my view of the early 
years. So here it is for what its worth. I don't claim to be 
a writer so feel free to take whatever needed out of the text. 

Sincerely, 

Lillian Arnold Burke 


The year was 1926 and the day was very hot on the last day 
of June. We drove thru a small desert community called Palmdale, 
900 souls and proceeded onto what we thought was a larger town of 
Lancaster, 1500 souls. Neither town looked very habitable to my 
young eyes. I was all for leaving and going back to the beach 
town we came from. At least it wasn't so hot and dusty. But my 
husband was trying to recover from a bout with the flu so we 
thought we'd give it a try. So we found a small apt. now called 
the Thomas building and set up house keeping. Roy recovered 
sufficiently to get a job with the road dept. I thought he ought 
to collapse in that 100° temperature but he recovered and felt 
fine so we lived on week after week. I've always said we didn't 
have any sense but to stay. 

Our first home was where the American Savings & Loan Bldg, 
stands now. This was a large pear orchard and our lot was cleared 
of trees to make room for the house. The Frahms, McBrides and 
Wiskersons were our neighbors. Uncle Dick Frahm was the guardian 
Uncle to all the kids running up and down the street. Genevieve 
was the Post Mistress and Viola her sister had the telephone 
office. Straud McBride was the local grocery store manager in 
what we call the Joshua Club. Frank and Clara Ikler had a dry 
goods store adjourning. Bill McAdam had the only real estate 
office in town. He lived with his family of five out in Pearland. 
They later built a lovely home on 12th and Palmdale Blvd. 

The town had 2 churches. The Community Presbyterian church 
and Catholic church. The Community had a bell to call worshippers 
to church on Sunday. Rev. J.C. Wilson drove his Ford to church 
with his wife and three children Craig, Bertha and another son. 

We didn't have a large congregation but it was a homey one, every¬ 
body knew everyone else. The ladies Guild put on dinners to keep 
the church going and the Evans brothers did many helpful things 
about the church. Bill McAdam was a lively and energetic person 
in the community and church and his lively family helped with 
with every phase of work in the church. 

You know, we had an earthquake in those early years, shook 
up the old school so they had to tear it down and start over where 
the present Maryott school is. 

We had a little bank in the town but they closed it during 
the depression so we went to Lancaster to do our banking. 

Seems like we went to Lancaster for everything those days. 

Our high school was there and the only moving picture theatre 
show was there also Penny's was there so it was a big thing to 
wind our way northwards on the treee studded road called Sierra 
Hwy. The trees were planted in honor of the veterans of the 
1st World War. A water wagon went up and down filling the holes 
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around the trees. I thought they looked very nice and friendly. 

Jobs were scarce in this little Community. Alfalfa hay 
seemed to be the main crop in agriculture. Of course, everyone 
had their little victory garden to help food supplies during the 
war and there was plenty of pears, peaches, plums etc. to get. 

Life moved along at quite an even keel. All the families 
increased including mine of four. 

Once in a while we would get down below for some super duper 
shopping and buy the children's school clothes. Can't say we had 
any very classy folks in town, just ordinary people and friendly 
people. 

Then the airplane plants started coming and sub-divisions 
began to be built. The fifties were upon us, people began noticing 
our valley and it hasn't been the same since. The sleepy little 
desert town is fast becoming a bustling metropolis. 

By 

August 20, 1971 Lillian Burke 



Town's Early Hotel 


„„ Advertised M “the wSisitnf 
with no fogs, good air.* Here Is one 
In the community. 



Hawley Duntley and Ted Atmore were two of the beet- 
known early pioneers of Lancaster. Arrival of Southern 
Pacific Railroad helped develop the town of Lancaster. 


To the best of our knowledge, this 
is the oldest bldg, in Lancaster. 
It is and has been the home of 
Myrtie Webber for many, many yrs. 
Myrtie is now 94 years of age and 
was in the Christmas Parade, so 
you see, she is active. 
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THE HELEN AND FAREL WYCOFF STORY 




August 18, 1971 


Two families from Glendale drove to the Antelope Valley, 
with a picnic lunch, one Sunday in November 1928. To their 
great disgust there was a cold wind blowing and no place could 
be found for a picnic so they ate their lunch in the car. 

Farel and Helen Wycoff and their three small daughters 
and Helen's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Perry Temple, returned to their 
homes and Helen said "Anyone is crazy to live in that place." 

Farel and Dad had worked at Tropico Pottery in Glendale 
with two brothers, Judd and Clyde McCarrick who owned property 
in Pearland. After much discussion and a trip to the W.J. McAdam 
ranch a trade of our Colorado farm and a lot at Clear Lake, Calif, 
was made and in Sept. 1928, we moved to Palmdale. 

We built a two bedroom house on our 10 acre Pear orchard at 
47th and S-8. Mom and Dad built on S-4 as did my sister and brother- 
in-law Roy and Audrey Swarts. We lived in Pearland until April 
1939 when we leased the histories Pearland Hotel from Rosa Byrant, 
mother-in-law of Freddy Fehrensen. 

In May of 1939 we opened with a public dinning room. The 
demand for room and board was so great we filled our place with 
railroad men, and served breakfast and dinner family style for 
some time. Then after the war broke out we had every room filled 
with Army couples from Palmdale and Muroc as Edwards was then 
called. We still served breakfast and dinner to as many as 24 
people daily. 

In 1944 when our lease was up, we were able to purchase the 
Hotel, with the help of our very good friends, Fred DeFrenn and 
Paul Schoel1er. 

Our children read at the library that the wooden back part 
of the Hotel was shipped here on a flat car from Santa Monica 
around 1900. Sometime later it was moved back and the front of 
poured concrete was added. There was a well and a large storage 
tank on the bank of the property, we removed the storage tank. 

The old brick school house over on 6th St. was being used 
as a laundry and pear packing shed was near the R.R. tracks on 
6th St. The Massari filling station and cabins were just north 
of us on Sierra Hwy. The old Palmdale Inn was on the corner 
of Palmdale Blvd. and Sierra. We attended so many wonderful 
luncheons and parti s there when the Howard Bland's owned it. 

I worked for Mother Moore at her restaurant one summer. It 
was north of the Inn and had big dance hall where Duke and Slims 
T.V. Store is now. The wonderful times we had there. 

The many friends we had at the Drug Store on the northeast 
corner of Sierra Hwy. and E. Av.e Q-9. The Fehrensen's, Bob 
and Dora Wilkin are now in Huntington Beach, Bill and Berta 
Baker are now in Fullerton. 

Fred and Olga Alley had the Ford garage at Sierra and E. Ave. 

Q-10. 


The wonderful friends we made here in those early days and 
so many of them are now gone. Bill and Ethel McAdam and family, 
Emery Kidd and Rosie Ann the wonderful teacher that started 
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each of our girls in first grade and Joyce Paul the principal 
of Palmdale School from whom I learned so much while I served 
as a school trustee. The Paul Schoeller family, the Judge Loft 
family, the Lindsey and Gustine families were all dear friends 
and the Jim Bradfords, the Moultons, the Ritters, the Starksens, 
the Frahms and the McBrides. Among our first friends here were 
the Modest Sadlers, the Earl Joneses, the Charles Kennedys. We 
used to go to the Eli Munz Club dances at Lake Hughes along with 
most of the other young people of the Valley. 

Our girls grew up here and went all their school years at 
Palmdale and AVJUSH. They are married and have children and grand¬ 
children now. 

Betty and A1 Morris live northeast of Palmdlae and have two 
daughters and five grandchildren. Virginia and her family live 
in Huntington Beach and Margaret and two babies lives in Palmdale. 

Shirley and Bob Hesselgrave, Roberta and Mike live in Palm¬ 
dale, Bob has worked at Edwards for 25 years. 

Pat and Dave Combs live in Santa Ana. Two of their three 
children are married, Fare! Jay, wife and baby girl live in Santa 
Ana, Sherri, husband and girl and baby boy live nearby in Tustin. 

Son Donald lives at home. They all make frequent trips to visit 
relatives and grandparents at the Hotel. 

Fare! has never been much of a club or organization man, he 
belongs to V.F.W. and Finland Feather Club. He loves to hunt and 
fish and paints for a hobby. He retired several years ago. 

I have always enjoyed and been active in Community Affairs, 
clubs, organizations and church. I helped organize and worked in 
U.S.O., Lilac Show Co-ordinating Council and YMCA. I worked for 
many years in P.T.A. and have been a Federated Club member of 
Palmdale since 1935 - active volunteer at Palmdale General Hospital. 

We have indeed seen many changes in Palmdale, we have all 
had our ups and downs. One recent project undertaken by Monnie 
Bunch and Committee is greatly appreciated. The fencing of the 
old Palmdale Cemetary is certainly worthy of praise. My father 
and my sister and brother-in-law are all buried there also many 
friends . 

My mother lives in Palmdale and will be 90 in Sept. 1971. 

She lives alone and does her own work. She is a member of Palmdale 
Woman's Club and an avid card player. 

Palmdale has been very good to us. We came when it was small, 
a small market and later two, a doctor and small hospital, one 
school with four teachers, but a great spirit of friendship and 
so many good times. A great feeling of Nostalgia has come over 
one remembering our 43 years in Palmdale. We have a wonderful 
town with many advantages we didn't have then. Palmdale has so 
many good things going for it now, I can only hope that some 
day it will reach the goal now set before it. Imagine an Inter¬ 
national Airport here, just hope we live to see that come about. 

Sincerely, 

Helen Wycoff 
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THE McADAM FAMILY STORY 

By Christine McAdam 

August 16, 1971 


Dear Shelton: 

The flu hit me harder than I could have imagined and it was 
only this past Wednesday that I finally got Don on the phone and 
began to get some dates and a few more facts than I could come _ 
up with alone. It's surprising how a subject that has been fami¬ 
liar all one's life seems to lack substance when one tries to write 
it down in some order. 

But I had determined to have it done by today andso am glad 
to be able to return your envelope to you by return mail. It is 
probably a different story than some other member of the family 
would tell in some ways but I hope it fits in with what you are 
doing. It is a big job and I think it's fascinating that you ve 
undertaken to put all this together. Hope to see it sometime. 

Cordially, 

Christine McAdam 

P.S. I can't believe how long it has taken me to do this, and 
it looks so short. 


THE McADAM FAMILY 


Robert McAdam with his wife Mary lived the greatest part of 
their lives in Pasadena. He owned an orange grove in Pasadena and 
usually had interests in agricultural enterprises in other parts 
of the state as well. Eight of their eleven children had grown 
to adulthood and it was typical that the entire family become in¬ 
volved in whatever was currently of interest to their father. 

Robert McAdam's interest in the Antelope Valley dated from 
before the turn of the century. Stories were told of trips that 
the men took by buckboard to the west side of the Valley to the 
Fairmont area, taking several days for the trip and camping along 
the way A snap shot in an old photo album shows the buckboard 
mired in the mud in Antelope Valley in 1905 but doens't identify 
just where in the Valley they were at the time. 

By 1908 they became interested in the Pearland area, near 
Littlerock, and began to acquire parcels of land along the foothills 
near the old Butterfield Stage Route, most of the property being in 
Township 5 North, Range 11 West, Section 9 and in the section to 
the north of 9. Some of the property was purchased and some acquired 
by homesteading. Robert McAdam's two older sons, Frank and William 
J. (called Will by his family and Bill by his friends around Palm¬ 
dale) joined the enterprise early in its development which later 
also included Alfred E. (Fred) and Robert A. (Bob). The San An¬ 
dreas Ranch, as it was appropriately called, eventually consisted 
of more than 1000 acres extending from the intersection of Pear- 
blossom Hwy. and what is now Ave. T on the east to Barrel Springs 
on the west. 

One parcel of land purchased by Will had a house and barn 
on it and this became the family home for Will and Ethel and their 
children Dorothy, Bill, Donald, Christine and Mary. Other houses 
were built by Frank and Laura McAdam and their son Lawrence, by 
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the parents Robert and Mary who did not however maintain a permanent 
home there, by Rob and Ruby and their children Barbara and Bob (a 
son Jim was born after they moved from the Valley) and by two of 
the daughters and their husbands, Bligh and Grace Johnstone and 
children Frank and Alvin, and Edwin and Ann Snoddy and children Bob, 
John and Jane, Fred also planned to build nearby but these plans 
were abandoned. He and Laura Mea Lindsay, also an early resident 
of the Valley and daughter of Spencer (Shorty) and Anna Lindsay, 
were married in 1921 but Laura Mae died shortly after the birth of 
their daughter Laura Mae in December, 1922. Fred later married 
Alta Strong, also a member of an early Valley family and for many 
years operated an alfalfa ranch east of Lancaster. He also worked 
during this time for the Southern California Edison Company in the 
position of Power Consultant for Valley ranchers. 

As Robert McAdam and his sons added to their property, a good 
many acres were planted in pears. Wells were drilled which sup¬ 
plied ample water for irrigation and the orchards flourished. They 
experimented with different root stocks in their plantings, fought 
blight, sprayed for fruit moths that caused wormy pears, and pro¬ 
duced excellent fruit. Another hazard that faced them when the 
trees were young was in the form of the jackrabbit population. It 
became good sport as well as a survival tactic to have rabbit shoots 
to help control the problem. They also hunted deer in the hills 
in the early days when food supplies were not so easy to acquire. 

During the mid 1920 ! s the Antelope Valley Pear Growers Asso¬ 
ciation was organized and Will served as president for a term. 

During this time he was sent to the east coast to develop new mar¬ 
kets for the fruit in New York, Boston and other eastern cities. 

These were good years for the pear growers and the lure of a good 
investment in the Antelope Valley brought prospective buyers from 
the Los Angeles area. This became the beginning of the real estate 
business for Will, operated from an office on the ranch. He also 
was the agent for nursery stock arid later started an insurance 
business as well. He established an office in Palmdale in the 
early 1930's and developed a very successful business during the 
next fifteen years. The family's source of income shifted with 
the depression. A poor pear market and the difficulty in keeping 
the pumping machinery in operation took its toll. 

By the early 1930's, Will and Ethel and their family were the 
only McAdams left in the Palmdale area. Frank's son Lawrence was 
killed in an auto accident in 1925 and Frank and Laura returned 
to Pasadena shortly after that to care for the parents, Robert and 
Mary, during their last illnesses. Bob and Ruby moved to Glendale 
around 1929 where he developed a successful business as a building 
contractor which he was still operating at his death in 1964. Frank 
died in Alhambra in 1944 and Fred left the Valley about 1945, first 
for Chico and later for an avocado ranch in Encinitas where he died 
in 1962. 

During their years in Palmdale, Will and Ethel were very much 
a part of community life both in Palmdale and in the Valley. Ethel 
served a term on the Board of Trustees for Palmdale Elementary 
School and Will served six years as a Trustee for Antelope Valley 
Joint Union High School. Will was active in the Lancaster Masonic 
Lodge, the Palmdale Kiwanis Club and was an Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. During this period Will was often called on to be speaker 
for various evenst such as high school graduations and other simi¬ 
lar occasions. Ethel worked with Will in the real estate and in¬ 
surance business particularly in keeping the insurance accounts 
and took over the business at the time of Will's death in 1947. 
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In 1938, J. Shelton Gordon drew the plans for and built a new 
home in Palmdale and Will and Ethel moved from the ranch. Where 
the once flourishing San Andreas Ranch stretched along the foothills 
the sagebrush has again taken over. The home that Will and Ethel 
lived in for so many years is gone although the homes built by 
other members of the faimly still stand. Even after moving from 
the ranch, Will continued to be keenly interested in discovering 
the secrets of successful fruit growing in the area. On their two- 
acre place in Palmdale he had twenty-one varieties of fruit trees 
and many other kinds of plants which he proved could be grown given 
sufficient water and taking frost conditions into consideration. 

Another particular pleasure which Will enjoyed was hunting 
and fishing with his long-time friends among whom were Bill Moore, 
Bill Ritter, and, in the early days, "Hard-pan" Jones. They hunted 
in the mountains south of Palmdale and also the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

Ethel sold the home in Palmdale and the business in 1953 and 
moved to Arcadia. She died in 1956. Of their children only Bill 
remains in Antelope Valley, having lived with his family in Lan¬ 
caster for many years. But each retains a love for the Valley that 
can only be known to those whose families have shared in its life 
for many years. 

Regards to all the family 
Sincerely, 

Christine McAdam 


Wm. J. McAdam residence. 1937 

N. W. Corner Palmdale Blvd & 
12th St. East. 

Designed by J. Shelton Gordon 
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THE SAGA OF THE FRED GODDE FAIMLY 
by Kate Godde Billet-Quartz Hill 


Maria born June 18, 1868 in Sulz Switzerland, she left for 
America in 1885. She married Fredrick Godde on Oct. 28, 1893 
and died Dec. 25, 1940. 

Frederick Godde born June 18, 1863 in Westphalia Germany 
and died Feb. 12, 1930. 


CHILDREN 

Adelaide 
Kate 
Rose 
Ann 

Ingeborg 
Fri tz 
Joe 
John 
Francis 


BORN 

1898 

1898 

1900 


DIED 

July 10, 1959 


1934 


THEIR 

CHILDREN 

5 

6 

3 
6 

4 
4 
x 
x 
6 


Katherine Elizabeth Godde Billet 
Born April 19, 1898 

Husband Kline J. Billet 
Born Oct. 3, 1892 - Died April 30, 1964 


Six Children 


Dorothy Irene 
Kline Robert 
Alice Josephine 
Lawrence George 
Elinor Rose 
Ray Francis 


Oct. 17, 1924 
April 16, 1926 
April 16, 1927 
April 7, 1928 
August 26, 1949 
Feb. 17, 1934 


In Germany, Fred was a baker by trade but at the age of 22 
he came to the U.S. It was in October 1885 that he and Marie 
Saummers (who later became the bride of Ferdinand Godde) left 
Bremen Germany and it took about sixteen days to complete the trip. 
The landed in N.Y. and from there went over the Southern route by 
way of New Orleans, Texas and landed in Los Angeles. Fred made 
his home at the Fredinand Godde's while working in and around Holly¬ 
wood and Los Angeles for about eight years. In the year 1890, Fred 
came to the Antelope Valley, he walked from Lancaster nine miles 
towards the foothills, looked over a piece of land and walked back 
to Palmdale on the train to Los Angeles and bought this land. It 
was a homestead 1/4 section (160 acres)._ The three brothers, Frank, 
Max and Fred had one section together. Frank had 1/2 and Max and 
Fred had each a quarter. Fred's land was mostly bare with some 
brush on it. He planted it to almonds, fruit trees, vineyard, and 
wheat. Fred also had 160 acres near Palmdale, which h sold and 
bought 120 acres in the Leona Valley also 160 acres known as the 
Eels Place. He gave the corner of land where the Leona School now 
stands also the present County road which was surveyed thru his 
place. Fred spent many days grubbing brush and clearing the land, 
which he later planted to alfalfa, apples, pears and apricots. He 
drove back and forth over the hill which tool 1 1/2 hours one way. 

It was too steep to do heavy hauling so he had to go around a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles. At present with the new road, a machine and 
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truck takes twenty minutes one way. 

Soon after Fred had his homestead, he built a five room house 
on it and got married to Miss Mary Weber of Los Angeles. Their 
early days were hard and very discouraging, with no rain and no 
crops, they practically made their living from chickens. Fred would 
take the eggs to the Mojave Mines with old Hense and Mayor and 
Liz and Kate, with his faithful horses hitched to a wagon, a distance 
of twenty miles. Sometimes he would make trips to his brother's in 
Hollywood, 75 miles away. 

In the early days, the folks would drive to church in the spring 
wagon to wherever the Mass was, either at Lancaster, 8 miles, or 
Palmdale, 9 miles or to the St. Anthonys church in Leona Valley. 

In the first years, Mass was said only once in three months. Some¬ 
times the priest came either to their house and said Mass and all 
the neighbors would come from miles away to attend. For many years. 
Mass was said only once a month in Lancaster. In 1920, it was made 
a parish of its own and Mass was celebrated every Sunday in the 
Sacred Heart Church. Fred took up the collections in that church 
for twenty years until he died, February 12, 1930. 

The Belleview Elementary School, to which we all attended and 
all graduated from the 8th grade, consisted of grades up to the 
8th. It was one and a quarter miles from home. Fred was clerk of 
this school for fifteen years. The Co-superintendant, Mark Keppel, 
was a good friend of Freds and always helped him get a Catholic 
teacher who would teach us Catechism every Friday after school. 

For years and years, every drop of water had to be hauled for home 
use. One well was dug 300 feet with not one drop of water. In 
1920, another well was drilled with enough water for home use and 
irrigation after the reservoir was built. The the place was piped 
with running water with a sink put in the kitchen and a bathroom 
built in 1927. Also a screen porch. The place was wired for 
electricity in 1926 and all conveniences put in, stove, washer, etc. 
When we were children, Ma did all the washing by hand (having to 
pack the water) besides, she baked bread twice a week, 12 to 16 
loaves at a time, in an old wooden stove. Our dad liked to tell 
us stories and when he either told all he knew or got tired, he'd 
end up with the story about the sheep going over a bridge and we 
had to wait till they all were over before another story was told. 

Adelaide wrote this up and Kate copied it. 

Sept. 12, 1966 

Mother and Dad were married October 28, 1893. On their 25th 
wedding anniversary, Oct. 1918, we children bought them a coo-coo 
clock. My mother always wanted one as they had them in Switzerland. 

Sincerely, 

Kate Godde Billet 
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August 24, 1971 


"I REMEMBER WHEN" 

By Retia Jacobson 548 W. Ave. S 

Palmdale, Calif. 


Mr. Gordon: 

I remember when Palmdale was a real quiet little desert 
town, two blocks long was the business part of town and that was 
only on one side of the street, the railroad station on the other. 

I remember when the people watered their lawn by flooding them 
with irrigation water. 

I remember when the depot agent. Bob Davis and wife Gladys, 
lived up over the depot. 

I remember when you could take a back road (cross cattle 
guards) past the Wallace Ranch thru the old City Ranch to get to 
the Elizabeth Lake road to go out to Pine Canyon. 

I remember when the Lake View Dairy was owned by my brother 
and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Johnson, was the only dairy 
in this part of the Antelope Valley. 

I remember when there was only one school in Palmdale and 
the milk for the children's lunch was supplied by the Lake View 
dai ry. 

I remember when there were only four homes in Anna Verde 
Valley--you Mr. Gordon live in one of them, your daughter and family 
lives in one, the old Egan home was torn down and the other one 
is where the dairy was, ours was the fifth home. 

I remember when the first fire was in our Valley by 10 a.m. 
that day, we were all out wetting our places down. Our home wasn't 
even finished as yet -- Joe was on the roof with a hose and I was 
at the pump house. The fire swept up and down past all the buildings 
from Egans to our place that included all the buildings at the 
dairy. The fire was so close to me at the pump house, I had to 
turn the water hose on myself to keep my hair from catching on fire, 
but the Lord was with us, as we lost no buildings and it burned 
down to the lake. 

I remember a short time after the fire when we had a big wind 
and everything was covered with burnt ash. I awakened that a.m. 
and realized what was happening, we hurried, dressed and started 
covering everything with newspaper and in less than an hour, you 
couldn't read the print. We went to Mrs. Johnsons and they were 
tr ing to get everything under cover and by lunch time, the only 
clean spot was their inner kitchen as it was surrounded by other 
rooms. What a mess we had to clean up when the winds died down. 

I remember when we got electricty put in and when the dairy 
got electricity also when we got a phone. 

I remember when Ave. S was a dirt road and when we'd get 
stuck in the mud and have to get a tractor to pull us out. 

I remember our Antelope Valley Fair when the concession, 
pitching pennies and etc. were all run by organizations and people 
from our own Valley. When we could turn the children lose and not 
worry about them. 

I remember being awakened one morning about 2 o'clock to the 
sound of sheep and getting up to face a thousand of them, what a 
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mess things were in after we got them out. We lost 80 Arizona 
Cypress, we had just planted a hundred of them a few weeks before. 

We had to work to save our small fruit trees, our place looked like 
a dust bowl. I think I cried and watered and cleaned for weeks, 
trying to get it back in shape. We had cleared our two acres by 
hand with a grub ax and leveled the ground for our house with a shovel 
and a wheelbarrow, in order to keep the ground from being all lo¬ 
osened up, that was to keep down the dust when the wind blew. Our 
place was all fenced but we didn't have our gate built but had a 
place 2x4 across to keep out cattle, never thought of sheep, 
because up to that time, no sheep had ever been allowed thru 
Ana Verde Valley. 

I remember when Mr. Word and Mr. Mullet first built a garage 
and had a trailer and they burnt out. 

I remember when Jim and Dorothy Harris came to Palmdale and 
put in the first nursery. 

I remember when Dr. A1 Shuman arrived and opened his pet 
hospital the first in Palmdale. 

I remember when Clyde and Lorna Wallace opened the first 
men's ready to wear shop on Sierra Hwy. in Palmdale. 

I remember when Santa arrived by helicopter at the old depot. 

I remember our first Lilac Show when the lilacs were on dis¬ 
play in tin cans at Gil Morse's store. 

I remember when our first Bank of America opened in Palmdale, 
the one and only. 

I remember Lari's store on the south end of town (Sierra Hwy. 
and Av.e R) where you could get fresh home grown fruit and bege- 
tables and sometimes fresh fish. 

I remember when we only had two churches -- the Community 
Presbyterian and St. Marys Catholic -- and when the adult S.S. class 
was held in the Pearland Hotel. 

I remember when we stood ankle deep in snow at the Easter 
Sunrise Service and when the snow was knee deep and snowed in for 
three days. I tried to buy a snow shovel, never carried them so 
they said, and I asked, "Why don't you admit it snows in Calif, and 
get in snow shovels." Snow isn't so hard to move with one of them, 

I know, I come from Iowa. 

I remember when fire swept thru our Valley for the second 
time, and again the Lord answered pray -- no homes were lost, but 
we had a few anxious hours when Glen Johnson and my son Buddy were 
trapped by the fire. 

I remember when the Lake was dry and some said we'd never see 
water in it again. I can sit in our living room and in our front 
patio and look out across that beautiful body of water. 

I remember when Palmdale had only one hospital and one 
doctor. Dr. Snook. 

I remember when Dr. Cummings came to town and that was our 
first dentist. 

I remember when our park was started as my husband was with 
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it from the time the first small bldg, was built, and the beautiful 
snap dragons and double petunias he raised right around the bldg. 

I remember the first Coronet Store, the first move our Post 
Office made from Sierra Hwy, and our first addition to the old 
drug store on Sierra Hwy. 

I remember trying to get my sister-in-law to display her 
paintings at the fair and in stores, she didn't feel they were 
that good, but I think she captures the real true colors in her 
landscapes, more perfect and real than any other artist I have 
ever seen. Her flowers are beautiful also her figures. We have 
a long line of artist in our family. 

I remember our first inflow of people and how unhappy we were 
because we realized then we were losing our sleepy little desert 
town to progress, but now we are all excited about our airport. 

Sincerely, 


A Real Mule Train 



Mule teams were nsed In the early days ta haul mate¬ 
rials for the Owens River aqueduct. Some local resi¬ 
dents have said that the t owns i to was named by Moses 

L. Wiofeg after his birthplace, Lancaster, Pa* But Wicks 
happened to he born at Aberdeen, Miss, A Southern 
Pacific worker gave Lancaster its name. 
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THE FABULOUS SAGA OF PEARBLOSSOM & JUNIPER HILLS 

by Mildred Swords 


Mr. Shelton Gordon: 

Here is the letter and information it has taken me so long 
to send you. In the beginning: almost everyone who came to the 
desert in the beginning came for a reason, mine, poor health. 

After four bouts with pneumonia, my mother was advised to take me 
to the desert on account of the dry climate. The family of Charles, 
Charlotte (Lottie) and Mildred Milde had lived in Santa Monica, 
after coming from the East; for quite a few years. I was sixteen 
when my mother and I came to Littlerock in 1921. The people who 
live here in the So. Antelope Valley have no idea what it was like 
then. In Santa Monica, our family lived next door to the H.M. 

Miller family who had quite a few pieces of property in Littlerock, 
(grapes, peaches and pears). Mama and I stayed in one of their 
places called the Company place on 82nd St. in Littlerock. At 
that time, there were no paved roads any place in the So. Antelope 
Valley. When we first came up the good road (two lanes) came thru 
the Newhall tunnel just west of the old Fremont Pass which you 

can still see when you go "down below". Believe me, that Newhall 

Tunnel used to be something. Everyone was scared to death to go 
thru it, especially if a hay truck came along at the same time (in 

the opposit direction). I wish I could remember how long the 

tunnel was, any way, it was dark inside and the hay trucks were 
so big there was just inches between. Some times the traffic would 
be lined up for miles at the grade of Newhall Tunnel. Then from 
Saugus we would come thru Mint Canyon. A good joke, at that time 
was to ask people coming up for the first time if they could smell 
the mint. Of course, that is what is now called the Old Sierra 
Hwy. From Saugus to the top of Johnson grade (where the altitude 
says three thousand feet,(3,000)now was a pretty good road) the 
road turns dirt and went thru Acton. . It was sixteen miles from 
Acton to Littlerock. Talk about wash boards, at that time, there 
was a dirt road that went from Littlerock to Llano where the old 
Socialist Colony used to be. No Pearblossom, or Juniper Hills 
at that time. There used to be a store two stories high, grocery 
and post office downstairs and rooms up stairs at the corner of 77th 
St. E. and what is now Wade's Market. It wasn't a regular post 
office. The mail man, Don Bonn would leave the mail there on the 
counter and everyone helped themselves to their own. Iw was about 
a mile and one half from where we were staying. Later there was 
a nice store (Brinks) and the post office was across the road on 
82nd. St. 

It was during that time Mama and I met nearly all the orchar- 
dists. Carrs, Bones, Sr. Scholes, Primmers, Martin (Mr. Martin 
used to be our tax assesor) , and the Millers, were the orchardists. 
That was also when everyone used to go to the dances in Llano. Papa 
used to bring some of my classmates from Santa Monica High (Samohi) 
up Friday nites and stay till Sunday. All the young men around 
looked forward to seeing Mr. Milde on Friday nites. They knew they 
would have partners for the dances. Sometimes we all went to Acton, 
Elizabeth Lake or Palmdale. Remember, all dirt roads. That reminds 
me I went to Lancaster High School two weeks. On Sunday nite, our 
parents took us over to the school and came after us Friday nite. 
That was when we became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Shorty Lindsey 
and their two daughters, Ruth and Laura Mae. Ruth married a Doctor 
Savage from Mojave and Laura Mae married Fred McAdam from Palmdale. 
Any ways, at the high school, we stayed in a dormitory which was 
across the top of the old building. As I had Asthma, I couldn't 
stand the dust and sneezed all the time, so had to quit. How I 
hated to quit. I forgot to tell you that most of the dances were 
held in the school houses. After a year and a half in Littlerock, 
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we went back to Santa Monica completely well. I went to a beauty 
college and became a beauty operator. In 1933, Mama and I came 
back to Pearblossom. Mrs. Guy Chase named this community Pear- 
blossom. There was a Gas Station, a place called the Desert Hawk, 
owned by Ed Sanner, and nothing else in the west end of Pearblossom. 
Mr. Guy Chase was also from Santa Monica, he and Mr. H.M. Miller 
had the Ford agency in S.M. so one settled in Littlerock, which used 
to be spelled Little Rock until two much mail went to Arkansas 
so changed it to one word, same with Pearblossom and Mr. Chase 
started this subdivision of which we are the proud owners of two 
acres right in the center of Beautiful Uptown, or is it downtown, 
Pearblossom! 

In 1933, during the depression, I earned sixteen dollars a 
week and Papa was working two and a half days a week. He was a 
Photo Engraver in Los Angeles and came up over weekends. Mama rented 
her place in Westwood, five miles E. of Santa Monica and decided 
to start a rest home in Pearblossom, of all things. Remember 
there wasn't any Pearblossom then. The Desert Hawk had two stories, 
and was nicely equiped for such a place. Dining room downstairs 
with a large kitchen and bedrooms upstairs and the gasstation.- 
Standard by the way and Mr. Roy Mumaw, Sr. was the one who delivered 
the gas, all hand pumps too. 

Well, I couldn't have my Mama up here alone so I quit my job 
and started working for her. The place mas so fixed for a little 
restaurant and there was such a need for people going by to Victor¬ 
ville and Big Pines for the snow (of course, by that time there 
was a two way black top going thru Pearblossom to Victorville and 
San Bernardino, that we decided to change it from a Rest Home to a 
workshop.) At that time, the main road to the winter wonderland 
was thru the old cut off thru Littlerock, Pearblossom and Valyermo 
and over the hill. In the winter there were hundreds of cars going 
to the snows. To get back to our little restaurant...When we started 
out. Mama was to be the cook and me the waitress. Well we put it 
in reverse. Mama was the waitress and I was the cook. After working 
in a beauty shop for so long, I couldn't stand the stares of the 
people, expecially the male gender. The Mg question always was, 

Tell me, how come you and your mother are working in a place like 
this or the other way around, how come you and your daughter have 
a place like this. Any way, we loved it and have friends today we 
met at the Desert Hawk. Now for Palmdale...We bought our supplies 
in Palmdale from Mr. Bradford. That was the only store. Our ice 
had to be carried from the ice house. We served hamburger 10$, 
steak dinners 60$, ham dinners 75$, chicken, 75$ complete dinners 
too. Our hamburger at the store was twelve to fourteen cents a 
lb. and the steaks sixteen to eighteen cents a piece and it 
seems ham was the highest, buns were six to eight cents. We also 
served wine 10$ a glass and had two prices for beer, 10 & 15$. I 
could write on and on about the experiences about the happenings 
in our little eating place. One nite, there were two forest service 
men at the counter (Mr. Myron Merrete and Harold Ames) and our phone 
rang (by the way, we had the last phone on the line, hand cranked), 
to the East of the Valley. A fire was destroying Noah Beery^Is beau*- 
tiful place at Big Rock, everyone but Mama left, but fast fo'r Noah 
Beery's. Oh those roads, the fire was terrible no equipment to work 
with. There was a swimming pool filled with water and I ran the 
outboard motor to suck the water out while others handled the hose. 
All that beauty destroyed by carelessness. Back to Palmdale... 

There was Fehrensen Drug Store on Sierra Hwy, a notion store, a 
beer parlor, Mr. Bradfords, the Old Post Office, Mrs.^Frahm 
Postmaster, Mr. Bill McAdams agency all in one block. That was 
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Palmdale in 1933. The Bank of America was in the charge of Wally 
Kahnert who used to come out to the Desert Hawk and play the piano, 
also, Rollie Galbraith. The lumber yard where Charlie Bunch waited 
on us and the Palmdale Inn where Mrs. Agnes Bland helped me to get 
cigarettes, candy, gum etc. because there weren't any salesmen out 
our way (believe it or not.) If you wanted to do any business in 
Palmdale during the day, you had to get there before twelve or after 
one o'clock because everything was closed between twelve and one. 
Honest! It really was a job to go to L.A. no freeway then. The 
main thing to belong to was the Grange. 

Now for Juniper Hills. The only recollection I have of how the 
name Juniper Hills came into being was a Mrs. Louise Bailey had 
it paintedon her old station wagon. Most of that district used to 
be called Cima Mesa. But I still give credit to Mrs. Bailey. 

My folks bought acreage in Juniper Hills and built a beauti¬ 
ful home where we lived for eight years. We never had electricity, 
water or pave roads and still our place was beautiful. It was 
called Milde's Shangri La. During the second world war, Papa fell 
from one of our big pine trees and lived a week. Dr. Snooks from 
Palmdale, is the most wonderful man and Dr. He stayed so many 
hours with my dad, one man for another. The intravenous bottle tied 
to a broom handle. I had a job at Polaris Flight academy driving 
a tug and gasoline truck. Thirty-three miles each way. Did I get 
the tires and gas coupons. We were the only family that lived at 
the top of the hill that lived there year in and year out. Now 
there are many people living there and have beautiful homes. I 
bought the first light pole for the beautiful Juniper Hills Com¬ 
munity Club House in memory of my father in 1943. 

Now Pearblossom has five or six gas stations, a hardware store, 
Reichards Dept. Store, four restaurants, I don't know how many 
realtors. Antique Shop, Bottle Shop three mobile home trailer 
parks, a beautiful park and a post office two big stores and lots of 
people I don't know anymore. 

There are so many things to tell about, hope you can get some¬ 
thing out of this, guess I should have just started to write a book. 


Mildred M. Swords 
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STORY and MEMORIES 

by Laura Mae Johnston 
& 

Ruth Lindsey Savage 


Please remember much of this is from memory only and we could 
surely be mistaken, so we accept anybody elses suggestions. 

Would you please send a copy of the Palmdale history for my 

aunt? 

Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Sorry this turned out to be so long but I just kept remembering! 
For your reproduction please omit any part you feel necessary. 

Please put me on your list to receive a complete copy of your 
collections. If there is any charge, please let me know. Thank you. 

Janie & Wayne Hunter were "oldtimers" of Palmdale. Her address 
is: Mrs. H. Jane Hunter, 314 The Grand Canal, Balboa Island, Calif. 


MEMORIES ARE MADE OF THESE 


Jasper Lindsey, my Great-grandfather, was one of the very first 
"Palmdale Pioneers." He and his wife settled in Palmdale in the 
year 1905 (approximately). The first area known as Palmdale was 
located at approximately 30th St. (or 35th St.) between Ave. R & Ave. 
S. There were a few small homes, one of which was used as the first 
Palmdale school and was one room. 

On Ave. R, somewhere between 25th and 35th St. East, there was 
a cluster of palm trees. Palmdale was named after these palm trees. 

In the year 1908, Spencer "Shorty" Lindsey and his wife, Anna, 
made the journey to Palmdale. The wagon had to be unloaded at the 
top of the Solemint Summit as the horses could not pull the load 
over the hill. After the horses and the wagon made it over the hill, 
my Grandfather and Grandmother carried their belongings over the 
hill, loaded the wagon again and started off for their destination. 

They had started from Los Angeles with their two small daughters, 
Laura Mae (5 years old), and Ruth (3 years old). It was a two-day 
trip by horse and wagon to Barrel Springs Road where my Great-grand¬ 
father had homesteaded forty acres and built a small cabin. Here 
they lived while they built the two-story frame home at Ave. S-8 and 
25th St. E. Pipeline was laid from an artesian well on the forty 
acres to the homesite and a reservoir was built to hold the water. 
After the home was built, a ten acre pear orchard was planted. 

My mother, Laura Mae, and my aunt, Ruth, walked the two miles 
from the ranch-house to the one-room school. When the Palmdale 
area, as it is now known on Sierra Hwy., started building up, the 
school was built on the west side of the railroad tracks and the 
first area became known as "Old Palmdale." The first teacher at 
the old school was Clara Johnson, who married Adolph Ritter. The 
new school had two rooms and Rose Gemmill was the second teacher. 

Because of the increased distance to school, my Mother and 
Aunt rode two horses "Daisy" and "Ruth". One of the laughable 
stories my Aunt tells is of the day her horse got away from her and 
as she followed and tried to get ahold of the reins, the horse 
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was always one step ahead of her. This went on for the three miles, 
all the way home, with a red-faced, quite upset little girl arriving 
at the ranchhouse. 

When the girls were old enough for high school, because of the 
distance (12 miles), they lived in the dormitory at A.V.J.U.H.S. 

The cost for board and room for one month was $18.00. We look back 
and wonder how my grandparents, at that time, paid this much. By 
the time I was old enough for high school, there was a bus system, 
which, at that time, covered more miles than any other bus system 
in the world. 

My mother and father, "Fred" McAdam, were married on Thanks¬ 
giving Day, 1921, in Pasadena. They returned to Palmdale to live 
in the rock house which still stands in Pearland. My dad had a pear 
orchard there. A year later, on December 7, 1922, when I was born, 
my mother passed away. My grandmother and grandfather took me to 
live with them on the "ranch". 

After serving in the Army in World War I, my dad was bothered 
with stomach troubles. A young doctor, Emerson C. Savage, had come 
to Palmdale at about this time and was called upon to take care 
of him. Dr. Savage met my Aunt Ruth, and they were married in 1924. 
They lived in one of ths small, white houses which were located 
across from the County Yards and were known as the "Davis Cottages." 
Close friends living there were Bud and Freida Redman and Jane and 
Wayne Hunter. 

One of the most vivid memories is that of Memorial Day of 
Decoration Day, as it was then called. My grandmother and I would 
always walk the mile and a half to the cemetery where the American 
Legion and VFW would march in, carrying flags. In this small 
country town, this was one of the memorable events of the year. 

There was the decorating of the graves, the solemn ceremony, and 
then the visiting with friends, some of whom yop hadn't seen since 
the year before. 

The first bus that I ever rode in to the Palmdale Grammar 
School (known as Roy L. Maryott Elementary School), was driven by 
a Mr. Hammond. The children delighted in calling it the "Ham-n-eggs 
Bus." Any city child who has never ridden to school on a bus does 
not know what he has missed. Some of the younger children, having 
quite a distance to ride, would fall asleep on shoulders of the 
older children. I believe Mr. "Jim" Bradford was the next schoolbus 
driver and what a friend he was to all of us 1 

When I started the first grade, (Kindergarten was unheard of 
then), Mrs. Rose Kidd was my first teacher and teaching at the same 
time were Miss Dana Gibbons, Miss Faye Burks and Miss Joyce Paul. 

One of the dearest memories was that of the goodness and kindness 
of Mr. Jonathan Matthews, the school janitor. He kept the furnace 
stoked and took care of all our problems in general. He and his 
wife were such dear people, as were the teachers aforementioned. 

I remember that Miss Paul, the principal, handled the mischievous 
boys very well. While they were in their seats, she would walk 
up and give the neck and shoulder muscle a tight squeeze--enough 
so that they knew she meanst business and this seemed very effective. 

As my mind wanders backwards, I now recall that the principal 
before Miss Paul was Mrs. Emma Casey. I guess the reason I had 
forgotten Mrs. Casey was that she had me in her office once and I 
was trying to leave this memory behind! Tales were that she would 
make the boys bend over and hold onto their ankles and then swat 
them with a wooden paddle. 
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How sad I was when I learned that the old rock Community 
Presbyterian Church was being torn down. How many of us remember 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilson! Rev. Wilson was the first minister that I 
remember when I started Sunday School. How we loved to sing "The 
Church in the Wildwood" and when it came to "come to the church in 
the vale," we would substitute and sing "come to the church in 
Palmdale." My husband, Johnny Johnston, and I were married in this 
church in 1943. What a shame it seems to tear down so many of our 
lovely old buildings when possibly they could be saved and used as 
museums. Many a fun-loving and worship-sharing family potluck dinner 
was held there with my Uncle, Wm. J. "Bill" McAdam, as Master of 
Ceremonies, with the help of lovable Mr. H. Paul Schoeller. The 
Schoellers were some of my Grandparents oldest and dearest friends 
and those of us who had an excuse to leave school for a few minutes 
and walk "down-town" would always stop to visit a few moments as 
their home was one of the closest to school, along with Ruth and Earl 
Jones, on the other side of the street. How many wonderful people 
"old Palmdale" was fortunate to have! 

Now for a few other memories: 

Do you remember the corner Palmdale Pharmacy when a Mr. Jones 
owned it? The next owners were Freddy and Margaret Fehrensen. This 
was the main gathering place for the youngsters, while just a few 
doors down was the pool hall and the gathering place for the men 
who managed to get to town. Moore's ran the first General Store 
and after them, Frank and Clara Ikeler. The Meat Market was in the 
General Store and Mr. Bradford was one of the first butchers I 
remember. 

Good-humored Frank and Clara and family were frequent visitors 
to the ranch and many fun-filled evenings were enjoyed. Other dear, 
old friends were "Lon" and Jessie Taylor, who came to the valley 
later. Many a card game of "Five Hundred" was played during the 
long winter evenings, and their son and daughter, Gordon and Virgin¬ 
ia, became close friends of mine. 

The first ice cream parlor was run by people by the name of 
B1anchards . 

The first garage was in the Moore Building and was run by 
Pi e Moore's father. Later "Bill" Shuffleton had a garage near 
the south part of town and I remember waiting around the garage 
while he worked on my grandfathers Model T. 

For the shoeing of horses and fixing of farm equipment, there 
was the blacksmith shop northwest of the Pearland Hotel. The old 
bellows had to be pumped to get the coals hot to be able to hammer 
or bend metal. I believe Manuel Mariscal was the first blacksmith, 
followed later by "Mac" MacAndrew. 

Do you remember "Sully" who had one of the first gas stations 
at the far south side of town, just as the highway made the curve 
to enter Palmdale? Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan lived in a small home 
connected to the gas station at that time. 

Do you remember "Death Curve," at the far north end of town 
and how many deaths had to occur there before it was straightened 
out? 


Do you remember traveling clear to Lancaster to see your first 
movie? The Gumms then owned the only theater in town and their 
caughter, Frances, later known as Judy Garland, sang and danced 
right there on the stage. 
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Do you remember that a man was sent from Lancaster, to be at 
the "Bank of Italy" in Palmdale, just during the open banking hours, 
because Palmdale did not need a full-time teller? 

Do you remember the Palmdale "Krystal Ice" baseball team? 

Janie and Wayne Hunter were so ggod to include me on many of the 
good times of seeing the ball games in Lancaster and their daughter, 
Pauline, and I were very close friends. They lived in a home near 
the Ice Plant west of the tracks. 

If you lived in the country, do you remember the thrill of 
the "ice-man" coming once a week to load your ice-box with a 25, 50 
or 100 lb. cake of ice. For those of us who only got to town once 
or twice a week, any company or visitor was an exciting event. 

Do you remember our first library with dear, little Mrs. Jones 
as the librarian? The library was one block east of the original 
drug store. Living in the country, with town three miles away, books 

became close friends. Many summers would be spent, taking home four 

or five books and returning them the next week for that many more. 

How helpful and patient was Mrs. Jones and always cheerful. I do 
believe I read almost every book that Zane Grey ever wrote, along 
with Jack London, Louisa May Alcott, and many other old favorites. 

Do you remember what a thrill it was when the Edison Co. in¬ 
stalled poles and electricity after years of kerosene lamps? And 
what a thrill to have a real bathroom after the much-talked-about 
"outhouse". How you put off to the last minute the trip out in 

the freezing weather and insisted that 'someone come with you to keep 

you company if it was after dark! 

Do you remember the installing of your first telephone? And 
you didn't dial a first number and then three numbers for an Area 
Code and then seven numbers for the individual desired. You just 
cranked and when the Operator answered, you asked for your party 
and she did the ringing! Our "ring" was two longs and one short 
and very often on our five-party line, there were a few clicks on 
and off until everyone realized for whom the call was. The first 
telephone operator that I remember was Mabel West. 

Another pleasant memory was the pear-packing during the summer 
months. This was done out under the cottonwood trees and the aroma 
of ripening pears was delicious. I remember my grandmother canning 
quarts of pears, peaches and apricots by the hundreds! The usual 
summer thundershower would come up and we would run for cover. I 
can remember sitting on top of the spray rig, driving the horses, so 
my grandfather and uncle would each carry the hoses, one on each 
side, and spray the trees to kipp insects and blight and Red Spider. 
How sad it would be when the trees would be in blossom and an early 
freeze would come and regardless of "smudging", the crop would be 
lost. What faith and strength my grandmother and grandfather had, 
along with many other "pioneers" to just keep going! 


Do you remember the old quilting frames which took up the whole 
living room and you crawled under and out to get from one end of the 
room to the other? My Great-grandmother, Mrs. Georgianna Gustave, 
sat in her rocking chair from dawn to dark, cutting the little 
pieces, sewing them together, and then she and my grandmother would 
quilt hours at a time. What perseverance these good people had. I 
would try for a few minutes at a time and prick my fingers and give 
up for another few days. 


Memories are Made of These cont. 


Do you remember learning to drive in either a Model "T" or 
"A"? Don't confess or you will be dated! 

Still the memories keep coming! The Sunday chicken dinners 
and delicious biscuits that my grandmother would bake. My dad 
often said that she could cook the most delicious meal with so little. 
We raised our own chickens, had our own cow and calves, and lifted 
the thick cream off the top of the milkpan to separate it. No one 
knew of pasteurizing and homogenizing then. Usually my aunt and 
uncle, "Jim" and Katherine Gustave and daughter, Alberta, and later 
their son, Jerry, would join us for a Sunday family dinner, with home¬ 
made ice cream, each one turning the crank. 

And I couldn't leave out some of the happiest memories--those 
of family Christmases! We usually filled all of the beds in the 
four bedrooms and the couch in the living room. It seemed as if 
we were blessed with snow on so many Christmases and if anything 
ever seemed real it was the Christmas that we Children were told to 
watch at the window and sure enough, Santa came plodding over the 
hill and we jumped with excitement. We just knew that the reindeer 
were feeding on hay in the barn. It was only a few years later that 
Santa happened to have the same old paint on his shoes that my "Gramps" 
had on his and the secret was out. I felt no disappointment as 
all the happy memories had served their purpose. 

How all these memories start crowding in once your mind starts 
recalling them! 

My dad married Alta Strong in 1926 and shortly thereafter, they 
moved to Lancaster and then east of Lancaster where they raised 
alfalfa and he worked for the So. alif. Edison Co. and she for the 
post office. 

My husband and I were married in 1943. In 1944, our first son, 
Johnny, was born, while my husband was overseas during World War II. 

In 1947, our second son, Larry, was born. My Grandfather died in 
July of 1950 at the age of seventy-three. In August of 1950, our 
daughter, Laurie Ann, was born. 

Our family moved to Santa Ana, August 1, 1953, on our tenth 
annivers ary. 

My father passed away in May of 1962, at the age of sixty-five. 

My grandmother passed away March 1, 1968, at the age of eighty- 
nine, while living with us in Santa Ana. 

What a comfort it would be to go back to those years when there 
was one main block of Palmdale! There was no commercialization. 

There were small homes and ranches. We did not even need a policeman 
for years and locking a home or a car was unthought of as everyone 
was your friend. 

If only all children could be raised in the country with quiet 
and beautiful surroundings. It seems to me that ours was the 
prettiest ranch in the valley when the pear trees were in white 
bloom and the cottonwoods were letting cotton blow all over. 

Running over these hills by the hour, sensing the stillness and 
the awe that God had given us a beautiful world, were blessings that 
were bestowed on me along with the wonderful love of my grandparents. 


Love to All 


’Laura Mae Johnston, Ruth Lindsey Savage 
1821 W. 15th St., Santa Ana, CA 92706 
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August 30, 1971 


THE RITTER STORY 

by Mina B. Ritter 
810 Ave. Q-9 
Palmdale, CA 93550 


Dear J. Shelton Gordon: 

Sorry, sir; but I am not a creative writer - more a chronologist 
if anything. 

Were Bill here, he would be the one to give you real Valley hist¬ 
ory and anecdotes. An interested and observant part of this, his be¬ 
loved home - and only one - for over seventy five years, he knew and 
remembered almost all there was to know and remember about his people 
and environment of the past and present. 


If you can or wish to use any part of what I am writing, you are 
we 1 come to do so . 

Around 1884, there came to Palmental (Old Palmdale) located in 
the vicinity of 27th St. E. between Avenues R and S, a group of pioneers 
of German and Swiss descent. They were mainly from Nebraska and Illin¬ 
ois. Most of them arrived by Southern Pacific Railroad which had been 
run through the Antelope Valley in the early 1870's. 

A post office was established at Palmenthal, Los Angeles County, 
California on June 7, 1888. The name was changed to Palmdale on Aug. 

13, 1890. This post office was discontinued on May 29, 1899. 


Pos tmas te r 
John Munz 

Ferdinand Fetzlaff 
John Munz 

Frederick H. Fin tel 


Date of Appointment 

June 7, 1888 
Jan. 15, 1889 
Sept. 26, 1896 
Oct. 26, 1898 


There were about sixty families altogether who came to this settle¬ 
ment. Some of the names of these people were Ritter, Munz, Nagel, Jones, 
Fetzlaff, Scherer, Jonas, Fintel etc. They had a self-sustaining town, 
with stores, blacksmith shop, bakery, shoe shop (where shoes were made 
as well as repaired), saloon, hotel, school, church, (a Lutheran Church 
formed and chartered by the people there under their own laws and char¬ 
ter granted and registered by the State of California), a Doctors 
office, a cemetery of 20 acres donated to their church by the Jonas 
family; in fact, everything which made a complete community. 

These pioneers all had nice places. John G. Ritter, grandfather 
or William G. Ritter and his sisters and brothers, had a well land¬ 
scaped estate with a beautiful two-story home with cistern for their 
water system. Trees, orchards, vineyards and yards were watered from 
open ditches which were fed from the reservoir that is our Palmdale 
Lake. The landscaping was done by Mr. Ritter's brother-in-law who 
later moved to Hollywood and did the landscaping for Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge and many other prominent movie stars. 

The inhabitants soon learned the water situation wasn't all it 
should be, and when they found they couldn't get clear titles to their 
holdings, they started leaving. Around 1900 they had all migrated to 
other locations except the Nagel family who had an only child of 
school age. In order to provide schooling for Dora S. Nagel (Mrs. 

Charles F. Ritter) a teacher with seven children was sent out so 
there would be enough students to justify a school being kept open. 

From this we learn that even "way back when we were a school conscious 
State! " 
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Some of these families moved out of the Valley, others to Leona 
Valley, Lake Hughes, Elizabeth Lake and to Palmdale where the main 
part of town was North Eighth Street East - close to the railroad 
depot. 

A number of the buildings were moved from the old townsite. 

The schoolhouse first went to Lancaster, then a few years ago was 
moved (and restored) to the historical Burton Mines near Rosamond. 

The old saloon stood for sixty-five years where the Palmdale Brake 
Shop now stands. It was the home of our Community Church preacher 
(father of Craig Wilson) for many years. The hotel is presently a 
part of Pearlands Hotel, and Jerry Chases Real Estate office on 
Palmdale Boulevard is one of the very few remaining houses. 

I remember when I was nine years of age sitting beside Bill's 
Aunt Joan (Mrs. Emmanuel Ritter) while she told me the heart-breaking 
story of their emigration from old Palmdale. I was so disturbed by 
it all! If only she could see the homes and progress of the old 
location where they once owned a beautiful 20 acre orchard and home! 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs. Willism G.) Mina B. Ritter 



Early residents of Lancaster showed their harvest after In 1940, It was only 3463. The eonstructfem of homes 

a big rabbit hunt. Lancaster is now the center of a la seen to be tee main cause of the town’s growth, 

booming area. In 1850, It had a population of 8276t The town had 2538 dwelling units in 1950. 
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THE JANE HUNTER STORY 

Aug. 30, 1971 by Jane Hunter 

Dear Mr. Gordon: 

I have just received your letter in today's mail and will get 
a letter right off, if for nothing else than to tell you I think you 
are doing a fine thing - however, it might be that us oldtimers will 
appreciate it more than the younger generation. 

My husband, Wayne Hunter, age 21 and myself, age 20 and baby 
girl, Pauline moved to Palmdale in Oct. 1922. There was quite a boom 
on at that time. The Littlerock damn was being built and also the 
ice and cold storage plant south of town was nearing completion. 

Wayne had been hired as night engineer, a 12 hour, 7 day a week job. 
The only rentals in town were the Davis Cottages, across from the 
County Yards and we had to wait several months to get one. All the 
newly married couples generally started out there, among a few were 
Mike and Mable West, Dr. Emerson Savage and wife Ruth (Lindsey) 

Savage, Bud and Frieda (Ritter) Redmond are a few that became close 
friends. There was a grove of cottonwoods at the end of the street 
across the railroad tracks. It was there that all the tramps dropped 
off the freight trains as they slowed down for Palmdale. There were 
a few shacks and a few section hands lived there also, but there was 
plenty of nights that they sang and fought most of the night. Many 
is the can of beans that came out of my kitchen and were cooked 
over open fires there. The Davis Cottages were the most handy for 
them to come asking for a hand-out. They were glad to even get a 
couple of potatoes. This was during prohibition and I'm sure they 
had some underground way of getting wine or some kind of alcoholic 
beverage. They couldn't have made as much noise as they did or kept 
at it so long without it. 

Of course, they weren't the only ones in town to take advantage 
of prohibition. I won't mention names but a lot of people in the 20's 
and early 30's made their own home brew, which was mostly stored 
under their beds and at the old Moore dance hall behind the Palmdale 
Inn, Saturday night was the night to celebrate. There was never any 
drinking in the hall, but during intermission the men folks made a 
rush for outside to nip out of their own bottles. 


Wayne progressed from night engineer of the plant to Chief 
Engineer to Plant Manager and we moved to a cottage on the grounds 
which I believe may be still standing. It was during the off season 
when we weren't storing pears from Littlerock or potatoes from Te- 
hachapi , that we received railroad carloads of sacked (loo lbs.) 
sugar. It came from legitimate sources but was stored under fictic¬ 
ious names. Big truck and trailers would pull in unannounced in the 
early evening and load up with sugar. The driver had a sub-machine 
gun under the cushion of the seat. Wayne offered to help fix a 
flat when he spotted the gun, so he never offered againl They paid 
cash for the storage and signed out under the ficticious name. The 
sugar was destined for the big still that was built underground in 
the desert out east of Lancaster. Several times the truck and 
trailer would bring the sugar back for restoring (towards morning) 
stating that they had been unable to loose the "Feds" after driving 
in circles all night. There were many people in the valley who 
knew of the existence of this still but very few who had actually 
seen it. My husband, Wayne, was taken there once. He said he was 
driven in circles on the desert before stopping in front of two 
large sage brush trees fairly close to a small dry lake. They 
either moved or tipped the trees over and there was a hole big enough 
to accomodate the truck and trailer at the entrance and that the under¬ 
ground plant was huge, large enough to supply a great part of Los 
Angeles (at that time). Needless to say, Wayne never went back or 
tried to ever look for the entrance again. 

I could go on and on but this is enough for a start, as it has 
taken me several days to even remember this much. 


Sincerely, 


1 30 


Jane H. Hunter 


Dear Mr. Gordon, 


Mrs. Glen A. Settle 

Sept. 12, 1971 




Upon Glen's return yesterday I told him of your call requesting 
Settle's days in Palmdale. I had forgotten, but he had been working 
off and on, on a history or reminiscence of his life in Antelope 
Valley. Fortunately he had pretty much finished the Palmdale era. 

So, enclosed is a rough chapter about Palmdale. You are welcome to 
use all or parts of it in your Palmdale history. He does however, 
reserve the right to use this material in future publications by him. 

You are to be congratulated on your project and for carrying it 
through. We will look foreward to obtaining a copy of your publica¬ 
tion for our files. If you will have them for sale we would like to 
carry them in our Museum gift shop too. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Dorene B. Settle 

(Mrs. Glen A.) 

Early Life in Palmdale 

For as long as I can remember, my father worked for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. At the time of my entrance into this world (1911) 
the family consisting of my father William E. Settle, my mother Marion 
Ruth Allen Settle, brother and sisters Ruth, Bill (Wm. B. II), Maude, 
Earl and Irving were living in Palmdale near the Railroad Station. 
However, my father who was a great sportsman, decided he wanted to be 
closer to better hunting and fishing areas and so transfered the 
family to the R.R. Station at Lone Pine. Here my sister Mildred and 
brother Mark were born. 

However, we soon returned to Palmdale, Mom had finally convinced 
Dad that the schools in Palmdale were much better than in Lone Pine 
and besides the kids had to walk about four miles each day back and 
forth to attend school come rain, snow or what have you. 

Palmdale at that time probably had a population of about three 
hundred residents with all of the children attending the old two 
story brick school house on the west side of the railroad. The town 
seemed to center around the life of the railroad, because most of 
the employment at that time was offered by the railroad. The Southern 
Pacific kept many large engines there to help the heavy freight trains 
up and over the then steep grade at Vincent. They had built a "Y" 
at Vincent where the engines would then leave the freight trains and 
head back for Palmdale. 

Many times the railroad engineers and firemen would let the 
Settle kids take the trip with them in the engines up to the top of 
the hill and back down. (Somehow I just can't see a railroad employee 
doing this today if he wants to hold on to his job.) Most of the kids 
that we played with at that time also lived in our vicinity as their 
fathers also worked for the railroad. However some of the other 
children in town at that time that I remember were the Blanchards, 
their father owned the soda fountain; Mildred Ikler, her father Frank 
owned the grocery store; and the Saddlers. A few years before we 
moved from Palmdale, the Carl Fischer family moved in with three more 
children, Carl, Alvin and Marie, for us to play with. 

John Stinson was the station agent and Stinson family lived in 
the old S.P. Depot second story. Jack was also the Manager of the 
Palmdale Baseball team and I remember that at a Sunday game I could 
make 25<t for chasing foul balls and returning them to the game. Also, 
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sometimes when the team would travel, I would get to go along as a 
bat boy and it was quite a thrill when we would stop at the Harvey 
House in Mojave for lunch. They even had linen table cloth's and 
linen napkins which was quite impressive to a yound desert boy. The 
Palmdale Baseball diamond was about three blocks west of where we 
lived in the railroad quarters. 

Childhood life in Palmdale in those days for the most part was 
happy and we had much fun. During school time, school life and chores 
took up most of the time. With eight children in the household, each 
child had their chores to do. My chores, along with brother Irving 
was to help bring in the wood for the front room pot belly stove and 
the big wood cook range which seemed to consume piles of wood for 
the three meals a day that it took to feed our large growing family. 

It seemed that Mom was cooking all of the time, either ending up 
one meal or getting ready for the next. Then of course, on Saturday 
night when everyone had their weekly scrubbing, the fire was kept 
going constantly to heat the gallons of water that was necessary. 

Some of my extra special memories of Palmdale were when brother 
Willie went to Lancaster and won a blue ribbon in the Valley track 
meet, and all the little brothers had to feel the pretty silk mat¬ 
erial. Also, when sister Maude became the Queen of the Palmdale 
Ball and looked so elegant in her specially made costume. Also on 
a certain Sunday after World War I, when the announcement was made 
that some aeroplanes were to land in Palmdale. (This was to be the 
first time an Airplane landed in Palmdale.) Of course, all of us 

kids could hardly wait for Sunday to come. Then of all things to 

happen, I fell and cut my eye, so when the planes arrived, swooping 
down low over our house to make a landing at the Baseball field, I 
was on the kitchen table with Dr. Savage from Lancaster putting in 
stitches to close the cut. Dr. Savage said it was much harder to 
hold me down than it was to put the stitches in. Soon, I was patched 

up as good as new and along with all of the rest of the kids in town 

and their parents, we ran at full speed to see the Jennys which had 
landed and were being re-fueled to soon leave again. On another Sun¬ 
day, with all of us kids in Sunday School, someone discovered that 
a Circus Train was coming through Palmdale and the engines were 
stopping to take on water. What a mad scramble that was to race the 
three blocks from the Church to view the colorful circus cars. None 
of our parents appreciated this mass exodus too much, but I believe 
that most of them understood the excitement that was caused by this 
seldom offered view of a circus train. 

About two miles south of Palmdale was an old Olive orchard. We 
would tell the newly arrived kids in town to prepare themselves for 
the big treat when the olives would become ripe. Our stories had 
them eager to test these great delicasies and, of course, we would 
all be intently watching the expression on their faces when they 
tasted those untreated olives from the trees. We had no formal play 
grounds and had to make our own amusement, so some of the little 
things became lifes greatest enjoyments. 

Summer time brought on added excitement for the kids. The big 
flat bed trucks hauled in the pears from the Littlerock Pear orchards 
and this gave us the new enjoyment of watching them load the lugs of 
pears into the railroad cars. Sometimes the truck drivers would let 
us ride the rear of the truck back to our house and would slow down 
while we jumped off. However, once the driver forgot to slow down 
and we all ended up at Littlerock with Mom wondering what happened 

to us. The Blanchard Ice Cream Parlor was a really popular place 
in summer, for when we earned an extra nickle, we indulged in the 
luxury of a big ice cream cone. Some days we were allowed to venture 
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south to the Palmdale reservoir and take a swim in a cement ditch 
near there. 

The older brothers would try and find outside work and one 
summer when brother Willie was working in Frank Iklers Grocery 
Store, great excitement entered his life when a lone bandit came in 
and held up the store. He did not get far, however, for he was soon 
captured south of town. Another summer, brother Earl, became the 
town hero when a bandit entered town, on the lam, with the law in 
fast pursuit. Earl noticed the man run by our yard and cross the 

tracks in front of a parked train. The bandit told Earl to keep his 

mouth shut about seeing him, however, when the Constable came by, 

Earl told them where the bandit had gone. In fast pursuit, they soon 
captured him and when he came back past Earl, he remarked "Kid when 
I get out of jail, I will come back and get you for squeeling." If 

he ever came back, Earl never knew, as we had moved from Palmdale by 

the time the prisoner had served his term. 

Another exciting event in town was when car loads of gypsies 
in their colorful costumes would come to town. We kids were afraid 
of them as we had heard some exciting tales from older brothers and 
sisters. The store keepers kept an extra eye on their merchandise, 
as sometimes several of them would enter and when they left, much 
of the stock left also, unpaid for. One of my exciting thrills was 
when I had my first ride in an automobile. A man from Lancaster, 
whom we called "Steamboat Bill" because of his Stanley Steamer car, 
stopped one day while my brother and I were walking down the road 
and offered us a ride. Of course, we jumped at the opportunity and 
took off in a cloud of dust for a short ride. Later when we moved 
to Lancaster, we went to his place to see if he still had the Stan¬ 
ley Steamers but he had sold them the week before for twenty-five 
dollars each. He owned two of them which he kept in his barn south¬ 
east of Lancaster. 

My parents did not have much spare time for recreation, what 
with raising a large family and no transportation except the train, 
so when Carl Fischer moved to town and started selling automobiles, 
he soon convinced my dad that our family should have a car. I always 
did think Carl Fischer was a great salesman as he sold my dad a 
small Saxon for a family of 10. Of course, the price may have en¬ 
tered the picture, as Dad did not make the highest salary working 
for the Southern Pacific. Dad never missed many days at work, even 
with our large family we always seemed to have plenty to eat. The 
Saxon changed our lives in many exciting ways. Once a year Dad 
would take a little time off and with some of the Ritter boys from 
Leona Valley, they would make their annual pilgrimage to the High 
Sierras during deer season. It was hard to keep meat in those days, 
but Dad would always bring back a good supply on Venison Jerkey which 
would help replenish the kids lunch pail when school woud start. 

Every so often on a holiday, the family would all pile into the Sax¬ 
on and head for the Ritter Ranch where they had a hoe-down dance. 
Friends of the Ritters would come from all over the Valley and it 
seemed like they danced all night, but then we kids would soon fall 
asleep on the benches around the dance floor. 

When Dad would head for his annual hunting trek. Mom would 
pack up all us kids and head for the Depot to take our yearly visit 
with Grandma Allen in Santa Paula. Grandma must have been very 
tolerant for when I think back, it must have been trying having all 
of the Settle kids descend once a year. This was quite a change for 
the kids from the desert to visit her. She had orange and other 
fruit trees right in her back yard. We always went on the train as 
Dad received a yearly pass. It seemed like we spent a large part of 
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the time in Saugus waiting to make train connections. We knew every 
part of that old Saugus depot from one end to the other. Summer 
always ended too soon and so back to the old brick school house in 
September of each year. School for a small boy in Palmdale seemed 
to be pretty much routine, however, one event stands out in my mem¬ 
ory. It was just before we moved to Lancaster that a new Palmdale 
grammar school was finished on the east side of town. It was a big 
day when we all paraded from the old school to the new. When I 
think back, I realize our teachers must have been brilliant, for 
when we marched in the parade we carried all our books, etc. from 
our old desks to our new desks. I am sure it must have saved con¬ 
siderable moving charges for the trustees. 

One of my first successful ventures into the world of business 
was when Chester Smith moved from Palmdale to Lancaster. He must 
have been short on rope to tie his furniture to his moving truck, 
for brother Irving and I were hired to ride the back of the truck 
to help keep the furniture from blowing off. When we finished our 
chore, Chester gave each of us a big shiny silver dollar. Wow! that 
would buy twenty ice cream cones in those days.! 

During World War I, we had much excitement living next to the 
railroad tracks. It seemed like troop trains were going through 
day and night. Once in a while they would stop and it was a great 
thrill to be able to talk to those brave soldiers who were going to 
war to defend our country. When the Armistice was signed, Palmdale 
celebrated most of the night. Everyone that had a large wash tub 
and a stick, beat on them until their arms gave out. The few who 
had cars soon had the batteries weak fron the honking of their horns. 

One big thing I remember about World War I was when our town 
hero, Earl Ramey, returned. He had lost one leg during the war and 
to us this tragedy was one of lifes greatest sacrifices. Earl later 
went on to attend High School in Lancaster and was so determined 
to get an education that he finished the usual four years studies 
in just two years. He later went on to college and the last I heard 
was a very successful teacher. 

Another day of excitement in our lives was when the R.R. Ice 
car came to bring the ice to the local railroad ice house. These 
houses were built underground and filled with saw dust so that the 
ice would last until the next load would come in. The railroad 
would cut the ice in the winter from the High Sierra Lakes, store it 
in huge ice houses to last all summer and deliver to various R.R. 
Sections once a month. The unloading of the car to the ice house 
was quite exciting and when a piece of ice would break off, all the 
kids around would fight to get it to cool their warm mouths. 

All was not happiness in our lives. A baby sister was born, 
but sickness soon developed and she passed away. This tragic turn 
of events was new to us and we just could not understand it. It 
was a sad day when the family and all of the neighbors joined the 
funeral procession to the cemetary on the southeast end of town. 

The one fine thing I remember well about this event was how good all 
of the neighbors were. It seemed like everyone in Palmdale came by 
to try and do their part in any way that they could. 

Shortly before we moved to Lancaster, one of my older brothers 
let me tag along to see an Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
football game. That year the Antelopes were playing their games at 
the Fair grounds which was near the northwest corner of present Ave. 

I and 10th St. W. Up to this time my vocabulary had consisted of 
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three letter cuss words. This day one of the A.V. players broke 
his leg on the old hard pan field and I added several new three and 
four letter words in a hurry. The players were trying to get him 
to quiet down so that the kids and ladies would not hear his out¬ 
burst, but with a broken leg and letting off steam from the pain, 
the words came out strong and clear. This young man later grew up 
in Lancaster to become one of its leading Community leaders and busi¬ 
nessmen . 


When I was in the third grade which was about 1919, many of 
my older brothers and sisters were getting close to High School 
age. There was only one high school in Antelope Valley and that 
was in Lancaster. Dad had a chance to obtain the same railroad job 
there, so we all left our happy childhood in Palmdale for a new 
adventure in life, that of living right in the middle of the town 
of Lancaster. Our house was on the southeast corner of present 
Lancaster Blvd. and Sierra Hwy. and just across the tracks from the 
Depot. But then our family had always lived next to the railroad 
tracks and we were used to the trains. When relatives or friends 
visited, they were sure that the train was coming right through the 
house. I must confess the house did rock a little when a fast 
freight would go by. 



Though we moved from Palmdale, we later renewed the friend¬ 
ships made when many of the Palmdale kids came to A.V. High School. 
Many of the friends of those days still live in Antelope Valley and 
when we meet though we seldom mention it, deep down we feel the tie 
of childhood days together. 

AlenA. Settle ***See pq. 142 

Rt. 1 Box 98, Tropico Mi ne ——— 

Rosamond, Kern County 
California 93560 


Sheriff E. E. Cummings and Sheriff 
A, H. Eiddell, early law officers of Lan¬ 
caster, posed with unusual tree forma¬ 


tion, Vi mile west of 10th street Elec¬ 
tric power in 1815 gave a big boost to 
Lancaster settlement 
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HISTORY OF THE NAGEL FAMILY 

By Dora Nagel Ritter 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 


Grandpa and Grandma Nagel and their daughter, Johanna came 
from Germany in about 1878. They lived in Yorba Linda for two years 
and then came to Old Palmdale with their wagon and horses and cow 
tied on behind and belongings, which were not very much. They camped 
at Barrel Springs in the little Indian hut that was there. They 
would drive to Palmdale and clear the brush on the 160 acres that 
they had purchased, and in time, had 40 acres in vineyard, five acres 
of alfalfa and five in fruit trees and a few dairy cows. 


Grandpa Nagel died in 1900. The community of Palmdale had a 
school about 50 children attended, a Luthern Church, and a store (Munz) 
Store). 


In the beginning when they did not have hay, the people would 
go out in the desert all day and cut a wagon load of bunch grass, 
and would do this until they had a barn full of hay for winter. 


The people burned nothing but petrified Joshua wood, it was 
better than coal and there were no ashes. 


They built an implement shed out of Joshua trunks 40 and 50 
foot, with a roof of Joshua trees. I never did see any other like 
i t. 


The men of the community dug a ditch and put in some wooden 
floom and got the water from Little Rock Creek to run to Palmdale, 
with which they watered the alfalfa and trees. They also had large 
cistrons. A few years of drougth followed and plants and everything 
died, many people had to leave, most of them went to Oxnard and El 
Rio. 


The Munzes bought at Lake Hughes, Ritters in Leona Valley, but 
the Nagels stayed on. Richard Nagel acquired work in Lancaster and 
with a few milk cows, sold butter and that way carried on. 

Richard Nagel married Johanna Nagel (no relation) in 1892 and 
they had one daughter, Dora. 

In 1906, they sold 160 acres and 60 head of cattle and calves 
for $3,500. Then the Nagel family moved to Palmdale on 6th St. W. 

In December 1912, Dora married Charles Ritter and they lived 
in Leona Valley. 


Si nee rely , 

Dora Nagel Ritter 
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HISTORY OF THE RITTERS as told 

by Dora Nagel Ritter 

Dear Mr. Gordon: 

The John Gotlieb Ritter family came from Germany to Nebraska 
and in about 1892 they came to the community of Old Palmdale and 
lived there a short time. They bought 160 acres in the lower part 
of Leona Valley. They had a large vineyard and dry farmed. 

The John Ritter family had nine children and they were: Mary, 
Charles, Adolph, William, Clara, Albert, Emil, Johnny and Freida. 

John Ritter passed away in 1915 and his wife Anna passed on in 

1938. 


The children married as follows: Mary married Tom Dyer and lived 
in the Saugus community, she has passed on. 

Charles married Dora Nagel and they lived in the lower part of 
the Leona Valley, he has passed on. 


Adolph married Clara Johnson and lived in the Leona Valley, 
He has passed on. 


William married Mina Heinz and lived in Palmdale, he has passed 


on. 


Albert married Augusta Dorsett and 
Valley, he has passed on. 

Clara married Frank Ikler and lived 


ived in Palmdale and Leona 
in Palmdale, she has passed 


on . 

Emil married Loreen Troutsettle and lived in lower Leona Valley 
and Caliente, he has passed on. 

Johnny married Margaret Simpson and lived in Leona Valley and 
he has passed on. 

Freida married William Redman and they live in Lancaster. 


Fred Gotlope Ritter (brother) also from Nebraska settled in the 
west part of Elizabeth Lake. His youngest daughter married Arnold 
Munz of Eagle Rock and his other daughter and son live in McFarand, 
Carl Ritter and Marie Schiertine. 


Emanuel Ritter another brother of Johns came from Nebraska to 
Palmdale and lived at 27th and R and in a few years moved to Corona. 

Sincerely, 

Dora Nagel Ritter 
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September 20, 1971 


MURRAY D. POND 


Mr. J. Shelton Gordon 
38144 N. Sixth St. E. 

Palmdale, CA 93550 

Dear Shelton: 

My first view of the Antelope Valley area was in 1934, during 
a ride from Vincent to Lancaster along narrow Sierra Hwy., between two 
rows of wel1-maintained trees. To me, a grammar school student from 
Los Angeles, it seemed like the depths of desolation, although the 
State Dept, of Highways had water trucks especially prepared to water 
thetrees. We had ventured toward Lancaster just to see what was 
behind the mountain. We had been commuting for several years from 
Highland Park to a small remote cabin at the upper end of Soledad 
Canyon, just over the hill south of Vincent. Like most people who 
ultimately resided in the Antelope Valley, health was the deciding 
factor which brought our family to this area. My mother had spent 
the better part of four years in bed with asthma and a heart condition. 
Because we found the dry desert air was easier to breathe, we made 
weekends at the cabin a regular routine, returning to Los Angeles 
early each Monday morning. 

When I say the cabin was remote, it was really that - we hauled 
two five-gallon jugs of water each weekend and that was all the liq¬ 
uid we had. After several years of commuting, we had made the place 
fairly habitable, although we still had to haul water. To one from 
metropolitan Los Angeles, the two communities of Palmdale and Lancaster 
seemed like two oasis in the desert. Palmdale had a population of 
something under 1,000 and Lancaster about 2,300. 

After several years of weekend commuting and the continual decline 
of my mother's health, we decided to move to the Antelope Valley perm¬ 
anently. There is no doubt this was one of the best moves we made, 
because now, thirty-fiye years later, my mother is still alive. In 
1939, we purchased a small teepe in the Quartz Hill area where portions 
of the Old Earl Ranch were being redeveloped. The $15.00 monthly pay¬ 
ment was a definite struggle but we felt that it would be worth it. 

I was first exposed to the Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
District by an article in a Sunset Magazine published sometime in 1939, 
wherein was described the vast desert high school district and the 
inland empire that it served. At that time it encompassed the area 
from Gorman on the west to Boron on the east, including Mojave, Palm¬ 
dale, Lancaster and half way to Newhall. The article told of the 
students whose residences were on the fringes of the district and who 
in the winter time never saw day light at home. They would leave in 
the dark and the bus would deliver them at home after dark. One of 
the most impressive pictures in the artilce was a picture of the school 
swimming pool - a very inviting scene - particularly on a very hot day. 

Immediately after our arrival in the valley in 1939, my father 
established an accounting practice which was oriented toward agricul¬ 
tural income tax service. He continued for a few years to maintain 
the business he had in Los Angeles to augment the developing of his 
business in the Antelope Valley. This business occupied various down¬ 
town Lancaster locations, including one in the Western Hotel Building. 
Our first year here in the valley we lived in Quartz Hill, later moving 
to Lancaster for a year then back to Quartz Hill. Ultimately my family 
purchased a 10-acre almond orchard near 56th St. W. and Ave. M-8, and 
moved the office to the corner of 55th St. W. and Ave. M. The office 
building was originally the Suburban Gas Company office adjacent to 
the Railroad Station on Lancaster Blvd. It was moved to 55th St. W. 
where a large residence was added on, and where both are standing today. 
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Murray D. Pond cont. 


As a new student in my junior year, I was impressed by the 
friendliness of the students in the high school. An evening out to a 
dance or other activity in the Antelope Valley with a date usually in¬ 
volved driving 50 to 150 miles. We had to save our pennies for gaso¬ 
line to enjoy dancing at the several locations such as Munz Ranch or 
the Dude Ranch. Monthly dances were held in one of the County build¬ 
ings at Cedar and Lancaster Blvd. and these were well attended. The 
big event of course was the annual Junior-Senior Prom held at the 
school. 

Antelope Valley High School was usually not very successful in 
their football teams because most of the players who lived in the out¬ 
lying areas usually had no other method of transportation other than 
the school busses and so football practice was limited to the school 
hours which did not allow enough time. One of the star players was 
A1 Krueger who subsequently attended U.S.C. and earned further honors 
in football. 

With the exception of the short time we lived in Lancaster, my 
school days began with a bus ride from Quartz Hill where I was one of 
about six who made the daily round trip. Our graduation in 1941 was 
the last pre-war graduation and the school's largest to that time - 
about 150. 

Upon completion of High School I worked in Los Angeles until 
the fall schedule began at the San Luis Obispo campus of Cal Poly, where 
I became a first year engineering student. War time came along and 
I continued college with the Navy and subsequently "visited" the Paci¬ 
fic islands, being discharged in 1946. After discharge from the Navy, 

I was married in Pasadena to the then Mary Hutchinson and worked in 
Pasadena for a few years, finally returning to the Antelope Valley 
in 1953 to become the manager of the Palmdale Irrigation District. 

During the next five years with the Irrigation District we came 
through one of the most active periods with the District that it 
has known in terms of development and new challenges. The first FHA 
subdivision had been approved in 1952 and there were promises of many 
more. There were the challenges in connection with keeping the water 
system in tact although it was in need of substantial major improvements. 
There were challenges in that the thinking on the State level was along 
lines of what we now know as the California Water Plan. The Irritation 
District, other water surveyors in the valley and many organizations 
joined together in the Antelope Valley Water District Committee to 
assist in the planning and promotion of a state-wide water plan to pro¬ 
vide supplemental water to the south. We had frequent meetings in 
the court house in Lancaster with Justice of the Peace William Keller 
who was selected as head of a 17 man committee. One other individual 
who contributed untold hours and effort to the project was Mr. Robert 
Aikens, formerly of Lockheed. He put together one of the most success¬ 
ful tours of the Feather River country - a three day train trip from 
Los Angeles to Oroville, complete with speakers and whistle stop type 
promotion. The Feather River Project Committee ultimately did the pub¬ 
licity and promotion for the State Dept, of Water Resources and the 
completion of the bond issue that is now building the facilities from 
Oroville to Perris Reservoir. The East Branch, of course, will serve 
the Antelope Valley from along the foothills and will extend to and 
include Mojave and California City. 

A major event that occured during 1954 was the Llttlerock Canyon 
fire which severly burned and damaged the water shed above Littlerock 
Dam. I had the opportunity to fly in some of the planes during the 
reseeding operations during which time the forest service was planting 
grasses back on the canyon walls to prevent winter erosion. It's 


Murray D. Pond cont. 
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quite a thrill to fly a seeding operation in a steep canyon like 
Littlerock. 

During the period I was manager of the Palmdale Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict, great strides were made in the development of water resources, 
pipe line facilities, and improvements in operations. The District 
enjoyed greater development during that period than any time prior 
or since in its 50 year history. In the short period of five years, 
the District increased four times in size. It was fortunate that the 
District had substantial tax-deeded parcels of land, the sale of which 
made funds available to purchase new pipe lines and pumping equipment. 
One of the most fascinating features of the Irrigation District was 
the facilities built 50 years ago without benefit of major mechanical 
equipment, such as the canal from Little rock Dam to Palmdale Reservoir, 
the tunnel, and the flumes. 

During the years we have lived in Palmdale, we have had three 
students in the Palmdale School System. Our older daughter graduated 
this year as an honor student from Palmdale High School. Two other 
children, Sharon, entering her Junior year and Lawrence, his Freshman 
year at the high school are both honor students. Kathie is starting 
this year as a Freshman at Cal Poly, Kellogg Campus. 

Si nee rely , 


Murray D. Pond 


PIONEER ROOTS IN THE VALLEY — Charles Rtf ter, 

Betty White’s father now deceased, was familiarly 
known to the Antelope Valley as "Charley". Mrs. Dora 


Ritter, Betty's mother, now in her 70's is as interested , 
today as she has always been in the Valley commurti- ( 
fy. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. MAUDE SETTLE MUMAW 




Sept. 21 , 1971 

Mr. Shelton Gordon 
Dear Sir: 

I am sorry that my letter is late. Writing is one thing that 
I am not good at. I can talk a lot better than I can write. 

There are so many things that I did as a girl in Palmdale, but 
they may not be interesting to the folks that live there now. I 
lived there the first time in 1910 and started to Grammar school there 
in the (old) red brick school house. I was the only child in the 
first grade. We had an elderly man for a teacher and he taught all 
eight grades. Later when we moved back in about 1915, they had made 
two rooms out of the school and had two teachers. I graduated from 
grammar school in the new school and was the only girl in that class. 
One of the boys I remember was Kenneth Sadler. 

One of the fun things that I got to do was to ride up on the 
Helper Engine to Vincent and back. The train men were all our friends. 

I met my husband at a dance in Palmdale. He courted me for 
several years and we were married in 1921. We will celebrate our 50th 
Wedding Anniversary the 25th of November. We lived in Lancaster and 
our four children were born in Lancaster. We now have twelve grand¬ 
children and four great grandchildren. 

While I was still a young girl, I was voted the Belle of Palm¬ 
dale. I have a lot of fun kidding about that. Vaudeville shows used 
to come to town for a one night show and they would sell boxes of 
candy kisses and in each box were so many votes. I was lucky and knew 
most of the folks there so I got to be voted the Belle of Palmdale. 

A lot of my votes were from the Ritter boys and the train men who 
lived in Palmdale to help big freight trains up the hill. I still 
do now know if I was the first Belle, I was only the Belle for that 
one night. Thanks to my many friends who voted me in. 

The one thing that really frightened me was when the gypsies would 
come to town. We had no protection in those days and about two or 
three times a year the gypsies would come through town in covered 
wagons. They would steal from stores, the women would go from door to 
door telling fortunes and begging I worked for a Real Estate man 
named Jarvis J. Phillips, his office was across the street from the 
Palmdale Inn. He also had the library and telephone office (Bell 
Telephone, I might add). I was Chief Telephone Operator etc. We 
also sold stage tickets, there was a stage going each way once a day, 
it ran between L.A. and Lancaster. On their way out of town, the gyp¬ 
sies would stop in front of the office and yell that they would "keel" 
me. (Kill) I always locked the door when I saw them coming. 

I write this like I was an only child. Besides my mother and 
dad (who worked on the railroad) there was my sister Ruth and brothers 
Bill, Earle, Irving, Glen (who was born in Palmdale), sister Mildred 
and brother Mark. My mother and dad had Bob and Jack later in Lan¬ 
caster. 

I am sorry that I have jumped around so in this letter and I 
do hope that you can read it. As I said in the beginning, I lived 
in Palmdale many years ago, so this could be very boring. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Maude Settle Mumaw 
44663 N. Beech 
Lancaster, CA 93534 
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Mrs. Maude Settle Mumaw cont. 


P.S. 

My husband, the children and I moved to Burbank in 1933. We 
moved back to Lancaster after my husband (George Mumaw) retired 
from Warner Bros. Studio. He worked there for over thirty years, 
not in front of the camera, but behind the camera as a Grip. 


Lower right is famed Tropico, discovery 
mine in this vicinity, from which it is esti¬ 
mated that $2,500,000 has already been 
taken. On left, above, is Fred M. Hamilton, 
son of Ezra M.. the discoverer. Right, above, 
shows the start of the final trip of the famed 
20-mule team from Mojave as recreated last 
month. It was once a daily sight in Mojave. 

- the twentieth page 

This article courtesy of Ledger s 
50th anniversary edition in 1936 


1886 


1936 


Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, tungsten, 
borax, potash, cement, marble, rotary mud, sil¬ 
ica, salt, gypsum, calcium chloride, lime, lime¬ 
stone, granite, oil, barium, soda ash, filtering 
clay, siesmotite among minerals and similar pro¬ 
ducts known in or near the Valley. 


Half a Century of Progress 












HISTORY OF PALMDALE 






AS TOLD BY THE RITTER FAMILY 


In the year of 1884, a group of settlers from Nebraska, and 
Illinois of German and Swiss descent, came by train and wagon. There 
were some sixty families in this group. Among them were six or seven 
Ritter families, also, some Nagel and Munz families. 

They arrived in Antelope Valley and decided to start a settle¬ 
ment at approximately 27th St. E. and Ave. R. They called their 
settlement, "Palmental". In 1899, the name was changed to Palmdale. 

Quite a thriving community was formed. The village consisted 
of a livery stable, blacksmith shop, shoe shop (where shoes were made 
and repaired), stores, school, church, post office and real estate 
or land office. Their community was inland from the railroad, which 
was built in 1876 and ran where it does now, the depot was located 
farther south than it is now, and was called Harold. The old stage 
coach line running from San Francisco to New Orleans, ran along the 
same route. 

These families built fine two-storied homes and had farms of 
alfalfa, fruit orchards, and some vineyards; they also had their own 
livestock, such as horses, cattle, pigs and chickens. 

In the year of 1899, the old Palmdale site was abandoned and 
the Post Office moved to about 8th St. and Ave. Q-6 E. The people 
themselves left due to the fact that there was a lack of water and 
also because the land office could not furnish them with deeds after 
they had paid for their properties. Some of the settlers packed 
their belongings in covered wagons and moved on. Others stayed and 
moved closer to the railroad, but not quite on the present site (8th 
St. E. between Palmdale Blvd. and Ave. Q-7). The old school was moved 
to Palmdale Blvd. and 8th St. E. and still stands as part of the real 
estate office. 

The new and first real school was located near 6th St. and Palm¬ 
dale Blvd., and was a two-story building from the first site, but this 
has been torn down. About six of the old buildings from the first 
site were moved into Palmdale, but most of them have been demolished 
long ago. There was a dirt road running through the Valley which was 
called the Mint Canyon Hwy. The paving was finished on it in 1921 and 
it was called the Sierra Hwy. 

During the depressions of the 1930's, the Valley was hit like 

the rest of the country, and so that the people might live, the WPA, 

(Works Progress Administration) was asked to come in, as it did in so 

many places and among the first jobs done was the first work on the 

Palmdale Airport. There were also some schools built and the Palmdale- 
Littlerock Dam. During the war, the Palmdale Airport was leased by 
the United States Government for $1.00 a year for the duration. About 
1950 the aircraft plants took over the field and have moved portions 
of the plants here. These plants are presently (1970) located here: 
McDonald-Douglas , Lockheed, Northrup and North American. Also, sever¬ 
al other major industries have located in the Palmdale district. 

There are several elementary schools, a high school, churches 
of every denomination and some very modern shopping centers now. 

As reported by the Palmdale High 
School Historical Society 
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October 1st 1971 


YARNS AND TALES THAT WERE TOLD ME BY "OLD TIMERS" YEARS AGO 


Many people have asked for stories and tall tales. One good 
story that was told me makes us realize that real estate promotion 
nas not been confined to just the last few years. We are all qullible 
that is for sure. ’ 

As < I remember the story: One day shortly after the railroad had 
been built, some of the local cowboys were lounging about the station, 
when a parlor car, (containing a family), a flat car (with a good 
sized boat on it) and a box car (with a team of horses and a buggy) 
was switched off on the siding at the station. 

A well dressed gentleman in (eastern dress) got out of the R.R. 
car and came over to the men at the station and asked how far it was 
to the Big Rock River to the east. One of the men evidentally answered 
the question by saying, "That perhaps it would be a good idea if the 
gentleman would drive over there and see for himself as the cowboy 
had ridden across (what was Big Rock Creek) the river that morning 
and there was no water there." 

The surprised Eastener did just that and of course, found out 
that he had been swindled by some eastern sellers. They sold him a 
large.parcel of land and told him that there was a river large enough 
for him to.float and sail a boat. As the story went, the cars stayed 
on the siding for a few days and then were gone. Perhaps someone 
reading this can add to the story or perhaps refute it. 

Another story that I picked up was that at the Chicago Worlds 
Fair in 1896, pictures were shown of a man on a horse with the wheat 
or grain higher than the horses head. (The horse and man were in a 
depression or swale when the picture was taken.) So it was, or course 
a fake picture but it evidently sold a lot of property to the gullible* 
and the unsuspecting buyers. "As Barnum said, there is a sucker born 
every minute." My brother used to kid my about the land in Antelope 
Valley. Why I could have gotten a lot for every subscription to the 
L.A. Times that I bought. Also, my father-in-law bought what he thought 
was good level land near Barstow, but when he located it on the map, it 
was way up in the hills. My own father got pictures from the L.A. 
promoters at the turn of the century showing ships on the Los Angeles 
Ri ver. 

Another good story was told me about how Palmdale Lake was made 
way back when. It weems that way back in the times when the Missions 
were being formed that a priest was kidnapped by the Indians and taken 
to their village, some were in and about Lake Hughes. The Mission 
Father's dispatched a Capt. Sebastian with a small group of soldiers 
off to find and bring back this kidnapped priest. He traveled for 
many days and at last camped at the site of what is now Palmdale Lake 
as there was evidently some water there. The Capt. became so exasper¬ 
ated in not being able to find any kind of a trace of the priest, that 
it is said that he cried out "I would give my soul if I could find the 
trail leading to the finding of that priest". At that point, the Devil 
appeared and asked him if he meant what he said and the Capt. said he 
did. So he was immediately transported to a village where the priest 
was quietly teaching the Indians and seemed quite happy.. On the return 
trip they again stopped at the same watering site and the Devil appeared 
and wanted to claim the Capt.'s soul, but by that time the Capt. had 
changed his mind. He made the sign of the cross with his sword and 
the Devil to escape dove into the ground. This caused a large depress¬ 
ion in the ground. The water rushed in and formed a small lake. Which 
was later on scraped out and made into a big lake. How do you like 
that for a yarn???? If the readers have stories or tall tales, send 
them in to the Valley Press and ask them to print them. I am sure they 
have space. 
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Yarns and Tales cont. 


The Real Estate stories 
pure fiction, I do not know, 
reflect at least some of the 


may be partly true. 
But they make good 
happenings and folk 


the lake story 
conversation and 
lore of days gone by. 


J. Shelton Gordon 


Many more stories could be told, I am sure 
Maybe these few will start the memory processes 
forth some real good "Tall Tales". 


by our "Old 
to work and 


Timers". 
bring 


Townsite 
Bought for 
50c Acre 

By ART HEWITT 

It was a century ago that 
Antelope Valley saw its first 
white Settler, and it was 
almost that long ago that the 
founder of Fort Tejon in the 
valley brought in the now- 
famous camel caravan which 
he thought would be ideal 
transportation for opening up 
vast desert lands. 

But while the camel 
caravan of Col. Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale proved a 
failure, the Iron Horse, the 
railroad, opened up the 
valley. 

The Southern Pacific 
pushed through the valley in 
1876. Few people stopped off 
in this desert land which was 
populated with antelope, but 
in 1883 Moses L. Wicks, the 
Los Angeles land promoter, 
started a colony at Willow 
Springs. Willow Springs 
Wasn't on the railroad line, 
however. 

Seeing the need for the rail¬ 
road If a town was to prosper 
here, Wicks became the 
founder of Lancaster by buy- 
up 60 sections of land from 
the SP and laying out a town- 
site. The map was recorded 
in 1884. He paid 50 cents an 
acre for the land. 


Townsite Sold 
To Ward 

Sales weren’t too good, for 
the price was a little high— 
$50 for the more choice lots. 
Wicks sold out the entire 
townsite to James P. Ward for 
$2.50 an acre. 

Ward, in the 1880s, adver¬ 
tised Lancaster as “The 
coming city of the plain” in 
the promising Antelope Val¬ 
ley. This was. Ward said, 
“to be Los Angeles of the 
Great Valley.” He adver¬ 
tised: “No fogs. Good air.” 

In 1900 the townsite was 
sold again, this time at $5 an 
acre to B. F. Carter who was 
convinced that oil lay under 
the entire area. 

Some local historians have 
said that the townsite was- 
named by Wicks after his 
birthplace—Lancaster, Pa. But 
Wicks happened to be born at 
Aberdeen, Miss. 


Population Now 
Growing Fast 

Moro likely is the report 
that* an employe of the SP, a 
Mr. Purnell, whose duties 
included the naming of way 
stations, gave Lancaster its 
name. Records of what might 
have told why were destroyed 
by fire in 1906. 

Just before the turn of the 
century Lancaster had a popu¬ 
lation of 98, but this was 
counting everyone who lived 
out of town and shopped 
there. A boost to settlement 
came in 1906 when water was 
first pumped by gasoline 
engine and again in 1915 
when electric power was 
hailed as the mark of pro¬ 
gress. 

The Lancaster Chamber 
of Commerce today esti¬ 
mates population of the 
community at 18,000. Center 
of a presently booming 
area, Lancaster In 1950 had 
a population of 8276. In 
1940 it was only 3463. 

Growth can be seen in the 
construction of homes. The 
community had 2522 dwelling 
units in 1950. There are now 
7946, and new tracts ere 
going in every day* 
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American Biographical Institute Biographical Information 
P.0. Box 226 on J. Shelton Gordon 

Raleigh, NC 27602 

Dear Sirs: 

The following information may be of assistance to you in writing up 
the biography of the undersigned that you have requested. 

John Shelton Gordon was born in Chicago Ill. June 4th 1896. His 
parents were Arthur J. Gordon and Ida Chaffin Gordon. The family moved 
to Pasadena California in about 1900. Shelton having his fifth birthday 
in California. He attended the Pasadena City Schools in Pasadena and 
graduated from the Pasadena High School in 1916. 

Shortly thereafter World War 1 started. He took a position as a 
Y.M.C.A Secretary in the active war work of the association. Providing 
facilities and recreation for the troops as they poured into the various 
camps in Southern California. After several months of intensive work in 
helping serve the troops in their religious and personal needs thru the 
Y.M.C.A he resigned and joined the U.S. Navy. Serving in the Medical 
Corps until released in 1919. 

On August 16th 1920 he married Viola Foster. They then went to 
Chicago and enrolled in the Fall at the University of Chicago. They re¬ 
turned to Pasadena California in 1923 and on January First 1924, J. Shelton 
Gordon started his business as a General Building Contractor. 

He was active in the American Legion, Chamber of Commerce and his 
church. In about 1932 he assisted in the starting of the Building Con¬ 
tractor's Association of California. This organization is now named 
the B.I.A. of California. It, thru the years has become a very powerful 
organization for the good of the building business. Recently J. Shelton 
Gordon was awarded a life time Directorship in the Building Industry 
Association of California. The plaque said, "For his outstanding service 
to the association the construction industry and the community. As a charter 
member he has contributed to the growth of his profession and the upgrading 
of the industry." May' 29, 1968 

J. Shelton Gordon has had a well rounded experience in all types of 
light and heavy construction work. Having contracted for fine homes, stores, 
apartments, commercial buildings and schools, and other public works. 

During World War II he took a position with various firms engaged in 
cantonment construction for the U.S. Engineers. His position being that 
of construction superintendent. As the need phased out for war work he 
again came back to Pasadena and engaged in private construction in that 
city. 


In 1945, he also became interested in the opportunities for growth 
and expansion in Antelope Valley. Opening up an office in Palmdale Calif¬ 
ornia. Although the Pasadena office was active until 1955. 

Thru the good offices of an old school friend (Wm. J. McAdam Sr.) 
Shelton and Viola bought considerable vacant land in and about Palmdale. 
Also buying land south and west of the Palmdale Lake and west of present 
Antelope Valley Freeway. They moved permanently to their present residence 
in 1950. Being active at that time in the building business in both 
Pasadena and Palmdale. Then in 1955 concentrating on Palmdale and Antelope 
Valley. His son John Shelton Gordon Jr. was associated with him in the 
building business for many years. Then in approximately 1962, they grad¬ 
ually phased out of the building part of the business. John Jr. going 
into the insurance business with Henry Anthony. Forming a firm known as 
Anthony and Gordon with offices here in Palmdale. 
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J. Shelton Gordon then spent his time and attention on the real 
estate side of the business. Also in the meantime they had built stores 
apartments, and a motel which they own. This has needed care and adminis¬ 
tration. It has been a particular satisfaction to see the Ana Verde Hills 
vin?, d cf- a f ?5 e r uT al residential neighborhood. Shelton and 

His llll wUJJnST' ldera ^ 1 . e ^ne residential property in the Ana Varde 

h H P arties that want to enjoy the climate and view 

and want to build good homes. 

During these years in Palmdale and Antelope Valley, J. Shelton Gordon 
hes been active in church work. Chamber of Commerce and various community 
activities He has been President of the Palmdale Chamber of Commerce * 

m 1 ?^ 6 ? n ^ l0p f Valley K iwanis Club and is a member of the Palmdale 
FirstMethodist Church. In the meantime he kept up his interest in the 
Building Contractor's Association in which he had d P one so much work during 
* T any years. He was an advocate of a contractors license in the early 9 
1930 s and was issued an early license on July 1, 1931 being number #183 y 

still active and Is probably one of the very 9 few now being 
used with so low a number. IMy 

\/ n 0f P ar fi cy lar satisfaction has been his association with the Antelope 
B °h rd ? f T h is .organization was formed in 1 958 as a need for 

better understanding of the industrial and commercial development of the 
l e + : Formed at a time when the government aircraft contracts had at 
that time phased out (causing a great deal of economic hardship). The 
Antelope Valley Board of Trade thru spending large amounts of time and 
money has been able to bring Antelope Valley back to an unusual dramatic 
upsurge in the local economy that promises to be of a steady rapid growth 
and expansion. He has been president twice of this valuable or5anizI??on 
and a director since its inception. 

w a d ,‘Shelton Gordon and his wife Viola F. Gordon also live in Ana 
VerdeHills. Their house was badly damaged by fire in 1967 But thev 
rebuilt a new home just the way they wanted it. They enjoy'their personal 
and business contacts thru their various activities. They are very thankful 
that their son and his wife and their daughter and her husband live here 
also in Palmdale. Thus being able to see the grandaughters and grandsons 

tima U h t 0 D b ? I 1 ? 6 y°“ n 9 people. Once in a while they think back to the 
time when Palmdale had about 500 population and about 100 crank telephones 
But their main outlook is the present and toward the exciting future of 
Antelope Valley and of the Nation. 


Sincerely 
J. Shelton Gordon 



Wicks colony, 1883, drew from Scotland. 
Kingsbury colony, 1885-90, from England. 

Old Palmdale colony, 1888-88, German Lutherans. 
John Brown’s two colonies, 1888, from midwest. 
Bairmont, 1890, from near Chicago. 

Llano-Big Bock, 1890, mostly Quakers. 

Manama, 1891, from midwest. 

Palmer & Chapin, 1882-83, from other parts of 
„ California. - 

Sweet ft Wilson, 1894, readers of a magazine. 
Uano, 1914, Job Harriman’s Socialistic experiment 

Half a Century of Progress 
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October 1st 1971 


IN CONCLUSION 


To: Our many Pioneer Friends 

From: J. Shelton Gordon and Viola F. Gordon 

Subject: . Our appreciation for your help in getting this small work 
to becoming a reality. 

Dear Friends: The writer wishes to thank the people that have sent 
in their contributions to this small work. It is hoped that it will 
be value to them as well as their families and also as a small 
contribution to the history of the area. 

anH^r^e^h S S n Ju 0U 5 sev ® r ® 1 times asking for stories, reminiscences 
and facts about the days before 1950. Many have answered, many have 

not. Those who answered are offered our heartfelt thanks. Those who 
did not answer are freely forgiven as the writer knows himself how hard 
it is to put aside the cares of today and put down on paper the person- 
! ? ry °V^ t r day -, 2 0wever > one d ° e s not feel that anyone 

4n!linnI°i/fi? trl D Ut was 1 ?r? Re< 1 uests were also published In the 

Antelope Valley Press so this effort has had real good publicity and 
coverage, for well over a year. ^ 

With the exception of three articles (which were told to the writer 
and written by him) the letters are in the first person. Thus the 
facts are real and authentic. Unless in some cases it was hard to 
decipher the handwriting, and a small mistake has been made. If this 
has happened we ask your forgiveness. If anyone has any correction, 

ha * 6 aCC6 j S to the "Letters to the Editor" thus making your 
corrections of record. s J 

Also this work may inspire the contributors to write letters to the 
editor about other happenings that they had not thought of at the time 
Then again persons that did not contribute to this work may like to 
send in letters to the paper and have them printed that will add to 
the work that is reflected in this small collection. 


For some unknown reason the writer seemed to be urged and almost com¬ 
pelled to get going and get this compilation of letters together No 
one else to date had seemed to have done it, so it just seemed to be 
the right thing to do. If one had realized at the start how much 
time, effort and money was going to have to be spent to get this much 
done it probably would have seemed to be too large a task. But now 
it is done and this compilation of letters, reminiscences and stories 
is being turned over to Victoria Maris of Broker's Co-Op for reproduc¬ 
tion and binding. Her help has been of great value in arranging the 
format and general layout. It is very much appreciated. 

In getting into this work and trying to finalize it the writer has 
realized that only the surface has been scratched, so to speak. There 
are so many more articles that could and should be written by "The 
Old Timers while they are still with us. Perhaps this effort will 
inspire others to cover the subject more completely. It would seem 
that the most valuable lesson from the response from these "Old Timers" 
has been the realization that life can be enjoyed under what we would 
now call very simple and primitive circumstances. These people worked 
hard and they also played hard. They enjoyed life. Their memories 
that they have told us about inspire us. They had courage. They had 
perseverance and fortitude. They had a basic love of God and nature 
that stands out in their writings. Thus the young people that read 

these stories we hope will realize that it is not things that make one 
nap py. 
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IN CONCLUSION cont. 




We need new values -- values of the spirit, lasting values that 
satisfy today, tomorrow and forever. So, perhaps these "Old Timers" 
have done more than just write us a letter. Maybe, in these writings 
we find a tangible purpose in life that they had and that we need 
to emulate. Thus these Incredible Tales" become epic in nature. 

With "Love and Affection" to all. 

Si nee rely, 

i 

J. Shelton Gordon 
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